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AVING VISITED THE WONDERFUL 
H World’s Fair, and tested the conveniences 
and comforts of the Columbian Fair Excus 
sion Co. s Hotels, I am prepared to quote such rates 
as will be agreeable. O. 
Walaut street, Philadelphia. 


FEW ADULT 
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a nett Square 
house has modern conveniences. 


Address M. H. MAULE, Kennett Square, Pa 


BOARDERS 


COMPETENT MAN AND WIFE, 
A of the Society of Friends, desire a position of 
- trust. Address ISAAC N. WELLS, 152 N. 
15th street, Philadelphia. 


OUSE TO RENT.—NO. 1704 N. E IGHTEE NTH 
street. 13 rooms. Inquire 1702. Wou ld be 
suitable 


room adjoining the saloon sitting-room. 


convenient. Large piazza and lawn. Near 
railroad. Address E. H. BARNARD, Rock 
Barton farm, Doe Run, Chester county, Pa. 


ON TGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 

M hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 

: serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 
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Wm. D. Yarnall, 
ARCHITECT, 


Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. 
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Improved or @nimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
Colorado. 

Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
free on application. 

EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, U. 


Bo convenie WANTED.—HOUSE MODERN AND 
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Holder, McLean County, DL | 


Furnished Residence, [ledia. 


For Rent.—Modern residence, 
open fires, etc. Complete and c¢ mnt wrta pleas- 
antly located; excellent train rvice. Three 
months at $75 per month. 


Isaac le 
119 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
> Open all the Year, 
The Melos, Telephone, 224, 


Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
c ommpdations to Friends and others, and would be 
please to have their patronage. 
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Via Niagara and Watkins. Leaves Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad depot, 12th and Market Sts., 
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teen days th three rates: No. 1, $90.00; No. 2, 
$73.00 ; No. 3, $56.00 Ex enses paid while at Wat- 
kins and Niag: on allt rate Special atten- 
tion given elde r youl rsons traveling 
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extra. REBEC ‘ B NI HOLSON, 
123 Cooper streé iden, N. J 
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Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten mil n : Philadelphia. 
Thorough work: good care ule ate charges 
gymnasiu labora ry vocal tr i1ining; music 
Next tern egins ‘Nint h month Send for 
CIS B. AMBL ER , Prit cipal, 


« fr 
iT 
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circuiar®r 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, S 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Summer examinations for admission will be 
held Sixth month 16th and 17th, 1893. Collegiate 
year begins N a month 12th, 1893 

For Catalogue and particulars address, 


CHARLES De GARMO, President. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 

Unusual success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month 3 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
gins Ninth month 12, 1893. Preparatory school for 
both sexes; cottage plan ; limited numbers; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to AR THU R H. TOMLINSON. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
sleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
rom New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Newtown Friends’ School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. Forfurther particulars address 
MARY R. LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, 
Clerk of Committee, Newtown Square, Delaware 
county, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1898. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, President, 
Locust Valley, |.ong Island 

Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


One of the foremost and most successful 
the United States deal location The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equ pments 
unequaled inest School Gymni isium in America. 
And only $5 00 per week 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., 


schools in 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BI 
Under the 


CKS CoO., 


eare of Philadelphia Ye arly Meeting 
of Friends. New buildings, with all modern con 
veniences ; extensi grounds: ten teachers, all 
specialists courses of study, the 
the Classical id the Literary ; chemical, 

and biologic l i nual training. 
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irculars and other informatic address, 
GEORGE L. M ARIS, cipal, 
1500 Race St., Philadel Iphia, Pa. 
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AQuILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 
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The <“Seestionoe.” 
Terms Moderate. 


A private home, 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. 
from World’s Fair grounds, 
trance Midway Plaisance. 

Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 
the Fair can secure rooms in advance. The rooms 
are nicely furnished and of medium size. Apply to 

H. T. PAISTE, West Chester, Pa 
After May 25th, 315 58th St., South Park, Chicago. 


The Hatakawanna Inn, 
Budd’s Lake, New Jersey. 


One square 
Madison Avenue en- 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains. 


Elevation 1,200 feet above tide, 200 feet above Budd's 

Lake. Excellent fishing and boating. Fine moun- 

tain views. Accommodations first-class. 

erate. Open Fifth month 15. Address 
A. W. BROWN, 

Budd's Lake P. O., Morris Co., New Jersey. 


Bureau of Information, Chicago. 


Friends and others desiring information of 
boarding places or other assistance during their 
visit to the Columbian Exposition, address 

BEN]. SMITH, 
200 Randolph St., Chicago. 


World’s Fair Home. 


WILLIAM and ANNIE K. TAYLOR, 


after June Ist, 
No. 43 BRYANT AVENUE, Chicago, Il. 


Present address, 1132 Mt. Vernon Street, Phila- 
delphia. Terms moderate. 


The Arborton, 
8 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Kept by Friends, and situated half a block from 


the beach near bathing grounds ; hot and cold sea 
water baths. For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, 


Box 729, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View, 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. 
cheap, too. Selection by mail is easy. 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


Just as 
We will 
Prices, 5 


Friends’ Book Association, I5th and Race Sts. 


located in South Park, one of | 


Rates mod- | 


VD JOUR) RN Al. 


Is it wise 


to refuse to make any new 
investments, no matter how desir- 
able, simply because banks are 
failing and stocks are declining ? 

Why not rather reduce your 
bank balance by purchasing some 
good mortgage securities? I have 
some that are exceptionally strong. 
Payable in gold. 


H. F. NEWHALL, - 
633 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


JARVIS- -CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital and Surplus, 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 
Subscribed Capital, - - - 


$2,919,410 
1,112,500 
3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),. . . 250,000.00 
8 25,000.00 
5,190.56 


Re ge ee. 
Undivided Profits,. . 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 


JosErH R. Roane, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, Zitle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 
Nicholas Brice, John Lucas, 
Howard Butcher, S. Davis Page, 
A. Graham Elliot, Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Thomas R. Gill, Edward S. Sayres, 
Thomas A. Gummey, E. Cooper Shapley, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Spencer M. Janney, Elwood Becker. 
John F. Lewis, 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
we think, 
A careful supervis- 


as a medium for advertisements will, 
be found very satisfactory. 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. 
about 


The paper now goes 
3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ges-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
eeing the advertisement in this paper.“@38 
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Whenever the appeal ts made,—no matter how indi- 
rectly,—to numbers, proclamation ts then and there made 
that religion is not. 
thought to him never counts his company. 

RaLtpH WaLDo EMERSON. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, b. in Boston, Mass., Fifth month 27, 1803; 
d. in Concord, Mass., Fourth month 25, 1882. He was the son of a 
minister, and came from a long line of scholarly and intellectual ances- 
tors. He graduated at Harvard (1821) and “ studied divinity ’’ under 
Dr. Channing, preaching subsequently for a time. He quitted the min- 
istry in 1832, and he then devoted himself to literary work and lectur- 
ing. Asa lecturer he became very popular, especially in England and 
Scotland, where at first he was more appreciated than at home. Mat- 
thew Arnold has pronounced his essays ‘‘ the most important work done 
in prose” in this century, while others regard his poems as the most 
complete expression of his genius. ‘ * Love of the Best’ breathes in 
every expression of his thought. His writings must be read for their 
inspiring influence, their stimulus to high thought and endeavor, the 
noble manhood which pervades them.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE SURE GUIDE. 
** But all the children of Israel had Jight in their dwellings.”’ 
DARKER and closer press the shades about us, 
The din and bustle of the world more loud; 


In vain we seek for help and strength without us, 
In all this stirring and bewildering crowd. 


Yet, while confusion reigns, and many voices 
Startle the anxious soul with sudden fright, 

Upon one thought at last secure she poises,— 
Among ¢Ay people, Lord! there shall be light. 


Wherever ’neath Thy banner they may gather 
In reverence seeking Thee, whate’er the creed, 
Thou wilt shed light upon them, gracious Father, 
Thou, who alone canst know each spirit’s need. 


No longer shall the darkness round appal us 
While in the soul this blessed light shall glow ; 

And thro’ life’s mazes lead, whate’er befall us, 
Into that path where Thou would have us go. 


Oh Holy Light! shine thro’ our hearts, transforming 
These earthly lives, until, with radiance filled, 

As tapers each shall serve for the adorning 
Of the great temple that the Lord shall build. 


‘““THE MESSAGE OF QUAKERISM.”’ 
Cyrus W. HARVEY, formerly of Kansas (where he edited and pub- 
lished Zhe Western Friend), but more recently a resident of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has published, by request, in pamphlet form, a paper read by him 
last winter before the Teachers’ Association of the other body of | 
Friends, in this city, with the title ““ The Message of Quakerism, and 


Its Relation to Modern Times.” 


The pamphlet has been placed on 
sale, and a copy has been sent us. 


It would require an extended review to do justice to the subject of | 


which C. W. H. treats,—the Divine Immanence,—or to the treatment 
which he gives it in his paper. In brief, we may say that the paper is 
thoughtful, earnest, and forcible, with many pages of admirable state- 
ment and argument, and many helpful citations from writers of the 
highest authority. The quotations which we make below will best il- 
lustrate these statements, and will no doubt be very satisfactory to all 
those who hold fast to the central truth of Quakerism,—the central 
truth, indeed of enduring religious faith,—the belief in “the Inborn 
Witness.” 

The pamphlet, however, is not one to be hastily read or always im- 
plicitly accepted. Its tendency, at times, is to insist upon niceties of 


fe that finds God a sweet enveloping 
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opinion, philosophic and psychologic, which tend to obscure rather than 
illuminate the one great theme. ‘There are passages which apparently 
have the purpose of harmonizing certain doctrinal views, or modifica- 
tions of them, with the supreme thought of the Divine Indwelling,—a 
harmony which may or may not be established, but which, at any rate, 
is of subordinate importance to the exposition of the Truth which C. 
W. Harvey here has in hand. But above all, we regret very much he 
thought it necessary to prefix to the generally excellent paper the open- 
ing paragraph. This paragraph says : 

‘Quakerism, on the unity, eternity, and substantial equality of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is in harmony with the Nicene Creed. 

On the fall and lost condition of man, and his redemption 
through the atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ it is in substantial 
agreement with the orthodox Christianity of the world.” 

Certainly it will be admitted that these averments are out of place. 
They constitute a stumbling block at the very threshold. Many Friends 
do not agree to them at all, and as a sweeping statement of the attitude 
of “ Quakerism,” though they might be in order in a controversial 
pamphlet, they are singularly unsuitable as the opening words of a 
paper like this. All real “ Quakerism ”’ undoubtedly holds to the su- 
preme thought of the Divine Indwelling, but what it holds or declines 
to hold concerning parts of the famous “‘ creed ”’ adopted at Niczea, fif- 
teen and a half centuries ago, is quite another matter. And, more- 
over, if C. W. Harvey were to take his own statements thus made in 
their literal and natural sense, they would cut the ground from under 
his feet, and leave him no room to present the very argument and testi- 
mony which he proceeds to set forth in the body of his paper. As the 
extracts which we make fully show, his views are not what this open- 
ing paragraph would reasonably indicate, and his arguments have a 
much broader and more spiritual range. We proceed to the extracts. 

The immanent presence is that by which man has 
access to God ; it is the divine root of faith ; the spring 
of all spiritual consciousness ; the witness of all Christian 
assurance ; the director in all spiritual guidance ; the di- 
vine basis in man on which the priesthood of believers is 
founded ; in short the @ frtor¢ element in the nature of 
man, and in all the spiritual phenomena of his history ; 
and when it was lost, Christianity passed down from the 
plane of spiritual consciousness on which it was founded, 
to a plane where the human and sacramental took the 
place of the divine. 

As the perceptible testimony of the divine witness 
was lost, the Jewish ceremonies of the Passover and bap- 
tism were exalted into its place by ascribing to them, 
through spiritual magic, a sacramental efficacy, as a seal 
and means of grace utterly unknown to the apostolic 
Church. In the striking words of Tulloch: ‘ The ven- 
eration of the chalice and the bread on the altar instead 
of the divine presence in humanity seemed to incarnate 
the living spirit in a dead idol.’’ ; 

Modern historical criticism is furnishing abundant 
testimony to the fact of these radical changes after the 
days of the apostles. The simple evening meal eaten as 
nothing more than the Passover by Christ with his apos- 
tles, and continued in the apostolic age as an ordinary 
evening meal, has been so totally changed and perverted 
that Bartlett, in the Bampton Lectures for 1888, says that 
‘¢if a Christian of the Second Century were present when 
what is now called the Lord’s Supper was being taken, 
there is not a church in Christendom where it would 
occur to his mind that it was the feast with which he was 
familiar in the early church.”” . . . 

Pressensé says: ‘‘ With the single exception of Arno- 
bius not one of the Ante-Nicene fathers ever hesitated to 
speak of the divinity in man; but in after ages it was 
entirely ignored.’’ St. Augustine ignored this divine 
element, and taking the negations of St. Paul as descrip- 
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tive of the actual condition of human nature, on them he 
founded the doctrines of Total Depravity, Predestination, 
and Original Sin. These doctrines, or their equivalents, 
with their reproach to the divine nature and their debase- 
ment of human nature, have so prevailed that for fifteen 
centuries the theology of the Church has been Augustinian. 

We need afresh to realize the tremendous conse- 
quences resulting from this debasement of human nature. 
Carlyle said of George Fox, when he had reaffirmed the 
divinity in man and asserted its principles of individual 
liberty, that ‘‘he was the only free man in Europe.”’ 
Carlyle was right. For in this principle of divinity is the 
priesthood of humanity; and in it stands not only the 
freedom of the mind and the man. 

We saw how, in the theology of the heroic age of the 
Church,—“< In the spirit that could never be absent ”’ of 
Lactantius, ‘‘ The deposit of an inborn knowledge’’ of 
Tertullian, ‘‘ The immortal germ of the Word’’ of 
Justin, and ‘* The inborn witness ’’ of Clement,—how the 
Christianity of that age was based on the veracity of con- 
sciousness. Instead of repulsing humanity by its denial, 
they won to Christianity by its affirmation. It was the 
sympathetic point of contact of Christianity with heathen- 
ism, and in it stood the power, spirituality, and freedom 
from mere human authority of the early Church. The 
doctrine of Total Depravity is the destruction of this 
veracity of consciousness. Pascal says: ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing more debasing to human nature than the doctrine of 
Original Sin.’’ This debasement of man’s nature 
was a necessary prelude to all ecclesiastical authority. 
And in this debasement, wrought by the destruction of 
the veracity of consciousness, the paganized Judaism of 
priestcraft and sacramentalism has had its dominion since 
the days of St. Augustine. 0 

This ignored divinity in man, struggling through 
reason and consciousness for recognition, reappears again 
and again at long intervals in history in the theosophic 
pantheism of Bar Sudaila, Scotus Erigena, Giordano 
Bruno, and Benedict Spinoza. It was the chief element 
in the German mysticism of Eckert and Tauler; the 
foundation of the Cambridge Platonism of Cudworth and 
More ; the basis of the natural religion of Bishop Butler ; 
the key to the doctrine of sin of Julius Miiller ; and it 
pervades the entire system, based on the religious feelings, 
of Schleiermacher. 

And now, in our day, it is the teaching power in the 
self-revelation of God of Samuel Harris ; the seat of au- 
thority in religion and ethical theory of James Martineau ; 
the divinity of the reason of Prof. Briggs ; the transcen- 
dental element in conscience of Joseph Cook. And the 
writings of Macleod Campbell, Cardinal Manning, Dean 
Stanley, Canon Farrar, and Loring Brace in England ; 
and Newman Smyth and Lyman Abbott in America, 
further attest how this mysterious Angel of the Covenant 
is troubling the waters of modern theology. 

rhe trend of this history affords strong presumptive 
proof of the truth of Quakerism; but when we see that 
is tl proach of these views to Quakerism, none 


Ciose as 1S 


have yet accepted this divinity in man as the lost gospel 


element of the apostolic age, i gives a vivid sense of the 
need of Quakerism and of its mission to modern Chris- 
tianity. 

Pressing up through these channels of revelation, his- 
tory, and philosophy, this lost Greek element of Divine 
Agency now stands at the door of modern Chr ristianity, 
demanding recognition as es spiritual side of the gospel 
of Christ. Its acceptance will change the whole face of 
modern theology. But with the almost universal recog- 
nition of its phenomena in conscience and the religious 


} he } 3? > . 
feelings by ethics and philosophy, its acceptance by theol- 
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ogy cannot, without most etebien vatiite, b much 
longer delayed. 

The first and greatest result of its acceptance will be 
to remove at once the pernicious distinction between 
morality and religion, which for centuries theology has 
maintained in the interests of depravity and authority. 
It will account for all the phenomena of conscience by 
this divine activity as their final cause ; and thus unite 
the moral and religious cousciousness of each man as one 
whole, making the first as truly divine as the last. For 

every move toward Christ isa move from sin to righteous- 
ness, and as the Law was a schoolmaster to lead to Christ, 
so every intuition of conscience—as the attestation of 
unwritten law—is given to lead to a higher life. 

It will open anew the avenue of approach to the per- 
vading divinity in the consciousness of the multiplied 
thousands in unbelief and sin who now reject the mere 
dictum of authority from the Bible and the Church. The 
conscience, which, Martineau says, ‘‘acts as human 
until it is seen to be divine,’’ will at once be restored 
by gospel teaching to its rightful dominion in all 
men. 

With faith and knowledge grounded in this intuition 
of divine power, we can understand how Paul could say : 
‘* We are renewed in knowledge ;’’ and how faith as a 
divine gift stands in this power, and it shows why Quak- 
erism teaches that inward revelation is the primary rule 
of faith and knowledge 

The principle of infallibility, which ministers to the 
hunger in every human heart for certainty in spiritual ex- 
perience, which Romanism places in the authority of the 
Pope, and Protestantism in the authority of the Bible ; 
the one ministered by a priesthood, the other self-applied 
by each individual ; is transferred by this spiritual psychol- 
ogy to the self-evidence and assurance of these divine 
intuitions through which the Holy Spirit bears its infalli- 
ble witness in the ‘‘ kingdom of God that is within us.’’ 

We stand at this point in the presence and light of a 
true Christian Spiritualism ; and as we discern and co- 


work with the power of this master intuitive, our life of 


faith becomes a walk in the light and life of Christ. * No 
priestly absolution, no sacramental grace, no self-appro- 
priation of scripture promises, or any other means by which 
man leans on authority and thinks he is saved by imputa- 
tion, without the insight given by this great divine in- 
tuitive, can ever lift the soul above the doubt and gloom 
of superstition into the clear light on the heights of in- 
ward revelation and assurance. In the self-evident testi- 
mony of this inward witness we pass beyond the infalli- 
bility of Rome into the presence of our great High 
Priest, and there, as his holy anointing teaches us all 
things, we are to abide in him and “ reign in righteous- 
ness unto eternal life.’ 

No other form of Christianity or system of theology 
so unites the ethical and spiritual, and appeals with such 
fascinating power to both reason and conscience. And 
if stated in all its bearings, Quakerism should be able to 
arouse a feeling of allegiance and enthusiasm in our mem- 
bership for its maintenance and propagation, and so con- 
vince the judgment and carry conviction to the heart as 
to win its way into the very life of Christian thought. 

As the practical reason of the intuitional philosophy, 
the spiritual side of the intellect, it reveals the relation- 
ship of the Gospel to the problems of human thought in 
a way that calls for intense loyalty and devotion from its 
educators. As these behold how history and science unite 
with Holy Writ in testimony to the divinity in man, all 


pride of intellect should be humbled in the presence of 


such a consciousness; and this immanent Power should 
be so sought and followed in living obedience and conse- 
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cration that trained intellects may always be joined with 
sanctified hearts. 

This Power, as the mysterious vehicudum dei of Barclay, 
is the fountain and spring of all revelation. And with a 
wisdom never attained by Mysticism, on the principle of 
the unity of truth, Barclay guards against fanaticism and 
delusion by making the scriptures the correlative and test 
of these inward revelations. And when, like Barclay, 
with what he calls enlightened reason, or trained intellects 
so guided and moved by the Spirit, Quakerism deals with 
the problems of modern times, it will then be in a posi- 
tion to rightly fill its mission. 

In opening the way for the reception of primitive 
Quakerism, Robert Barclay and William Penn, the chief 
writers in its favor, drew to the extent of a thousand quo- 
tations from the meagre sources of philosophy and history 
accessible in their day. But for more than a century all 
this field, as enlarged by modern thought, has been aban- 
doned as an aid in teaching and defending Quakerism. 
And the lack of the power thus lost, and the consequent 
narrowing of our lines of thought, may account in part 
for the internal changes of doctrine which have divided 
our people, and so changed its ancient enthusiasm to in- 
difference that many have gone away from Quakerism as 
if this form of Christianity had no mission. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EARLY MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE AND HARSH 
RULE ON MARRIAGE. 

I was much interested in the article prepared by our friend 
Prof. Beardsley, published in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL several weeks ago, and it was presented to my 
mind that the readers of this valuable paper would enjoy 
reading an early certificate of marriage in our own coun- 
try and comparing it with the old English certificate. 
But few of our members can conveniently have access to 
such venerable minutes, and therefore it should interest 
them to have them produced in print that they may be 
familiar with our early history. 

This certificate and minute originated from an early 
settled meeting: West River in Anne Arundel Co., and 
the Cliffs, in Calvert Co., Maryland, dating back to and 
beyond 1672; the minutes of that year are now in exist- 


ence. The Chews were very prominent in the early 
history of Southern Maryland. ‘The certificate reads as 
follows : 


Whereas Joseph Chew, of Calvert county, in the Province of Mary- 
land, and Mary Smith of the aforesaid County and Province: having 
declared their Intentions of Marriage two sundry times att several] pub- 
lick meetings of ye people of God called Quakers, one of ye two 
meetings being a monthly meeting at ye house of Richard Johns upon 
the [Cliffs] in Calvert County aforesaid, the other being a Quarterly 
Meeting at ye house of Ann Chew, in Herring Creek in Anarundell 
County, both in ye Province afore said: which was approved on by ye 
said meetings. 

Now these are to Cartifie all persons whome it may Concern that 
for ye determining of ye Intentions afore said this seventeenth day ot 
ye Ninth month, 1685, in an assembly of ye people afore said att the 
house of Ann Chew, mother to ye afore said Joseph Chew, did here in 
ye said meeting stand up and take Mary Smith to be his wife according 
to ye Exampel of ye holy men of God recorded in ye holy Scriptures 
of truth; and in like manner she the said Mary Smith did then and 
there take Joseph Chew: To be her husband. Each of them promis- 
ing to be faithfull one to ye other as Husband and Wife so long as they 
both shall Live. JosepH CHEW 

her 
MARY M. CHEW. 


mark 
And we who were present at Thare taking Each other have here- 


unto set our Hands as witnesses unto ye same the day above said. 
[To this Certificate there are forty-two names attached as wit- 
nesses. ] 
The following minute in regard to ‘‘ marrying out ”’ 
is the most remarkable disciplinary rule that I have met 
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with in all my reading of the records of our meetings. 
I can in no way account for such an extreme and harsh 
provision except that Friends must have imbibed to some 
extent the intolerant spirit of the age. In those days 
it was a sure cause of disownment to marry in violation 
of discipline ; and but few escaped this penalty. But it 
is noticeable in most early minutes the offender was 
charged in addition ; if a woman with neglect of meeting, 
or dancing and ‘<< frollicking,’’ and too often with un- 
chastity ; if a man with frequenting places of diversion, 
quarreling, drinking to excess, gaming, horse racing, or 
attending military exercises,—as though the single viola- 
tion was not sufficient. The minute is as follows : 

“At a Monthly Meeting at the House of Richard Johns, at the 
Cliffs, the 20th of 11th Month, 1709-10: At this Meeting was read 
a Paper given forth by the Yearly Meeting at Treadhaven, held from 
the 14th to the 18th of the 8th Month, 1704, adviseing where any 
Friends’ Children go out from Friends to take Husbands or Wives of 
those that are not of us, the Parents use all true Endeavours to fore- 
warn and prevent it, but if notwithstanding they will persist in their 
Rebellion and marry such, that all Parents disown them in so doing, 
and be carefull to withhold from them any Part of their Estates, at least 


untill a Reformation appear by true Repentance, and full satisfaction 
made by their acknowledgement. 

“And it is the sense of this Meeting, that Copies of the said Paper 
be sent to each respective Meeting, on this Shore, to be read at the 
Close of their first-Days Meeting some convenient Time so that it may 
be made publick to all that are under a Profession of Truth; and Rich- 
ard Johns is appointed to send Copies accordingly, and have them ready 
at the House of Samuel Chew.”’ 


This minute was given forth”from Maryland Yearly 
Meeting, now Baltimore Yearly Meeting, then held al- 
ternately at Tred Haven (now Easton), on the Eastern 
shore of Chesapeake Bay, and West River on the Western 
shore. KIRK 

Baltimore, Ma. 


BROWN. 


THE EARLIEST QUERIES, 1747. 

From a Manuscript Copy of Yearly Meeting Extracts. 
Art the Yearly Meeting held at Philadelphia, In the Sev- 
enth month, 1747, the following Rules were ordered to 
be Transmitted by the Clerk to the Several Quarterly 
Meetings within the Verge of the said Yearly Meeting, 
to the End that the Same may be added to the Book of 
Discipline, and put in practice as Occasion may require, 
viz. to wit: [The first 8 rules refer to marriage, excessive 
provision at Marriages and Burials, marks at graves, goods 
from ‘* prize ’’ ships, etc. ] 

g- In order to incite a care & Concern in the Over- 
Seers and other Friends of the Respective Monthly Meet- 
ings, to maintain and put in practice our Christian Disci- 
pline, it was Agreed that at least once in Each Quarter of 
the Year the following Queries be read in the Monthly 
and preparative Meetings, to which the Overseers or other 
weighty friends May make such answers as they may be 
able to do, and The Respective circumstances of their 
Meeting may require that all hereby may be reminded of 
their Duty, to Witt: 

1. Are Friends carefull to attend Meetings for wor- 
ship both on first Days and other Days of the week ap- 
pointed for that service ? are are they Carefull to Meet at 
the hour appointed? Do they Refrain from Sleeping in 
Meeting ? Or do they Accustom themselves to Snuffing or 
Chewing Tobacco in Meetings ? 

2. Do Friends keep clear of Excess, Either in Drink- 
ing of Drams or other strong Drink ? 

3- Are there any that keep company in order for Mar- 
riage with those that are not of us? or with any other, 
without Consent of parents or guardians ? 

4. Do Friends keep clear from Tatling, Tale-bearing,. 
whispering, bagbiteing, & medling with matters wherein. 
they are not Concerned ? 
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5. Are there any friends that frequent musick houses 
or go to Dancing or gaming ? 

6. Are friends carefull to Train up their Children in 
the nurture and fear of the lord and to refrain from Vice 
and Evill Company, and to keep them to plainness of 
speech and apparell ? 

7. Are the poor taken care of and are their Children 
put to school and Apprenticed out after sufficiently learned, 
to friends ? and do friends put their own Children out to 
friends as Much as may be ? 

8. Are there any who launch into business beyond 
What they are able to Manage and so break their promises 
in not paying their Just Debts in Due time, and Where 
Differences happen are Endeavours Used to have them 
speedily Ended ? 

g. Are there any belonging to this meeting that Are 
Removed without a Certificate? or are there [remainder 
wanting ]. 

Intelligencer and Journal 

WE KEEP OUR MEETINGS ALIVE? 
thou, what is she that the 
better than these? for thou dost not 
wisely concerning this.”’ 

The condition of the Society of Friends in this coun- 
iy was lately brought before my mind by the reading of 

» Epistle issued by London Yearly Meeting in Sixth 
month, 1754, addressed to the ‘‘ Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings of Friends and Brethren in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and elsewhere.’’ Although written one hundred and 
thirty-nine find the concern for Society, 
and its conditions, as represented by the reports sent up 
from the subordinate meeting very similar to the reports 
eceived by P hile adelp hia Yearly Meeting i in our time. The 
larly expresses a concern for increased faith- 
attendance of meetings for worship. It 
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Epistle particu 
fulness in the 
reads as follows: 


‘And, Dear Friends, let not the smallness of your 
Numbers discourage you from constantly attending those 
Meetings, inasmuch as the Words of Christ remain un- 
changeable, true, and steadfast, Where two or three are 
gathered in my Name there am I in the Midst of them. 
And as your Affections come to be set on Things that are 
above, your Delight will be in frequent Retirement from 
the World, its Trade and Concerns, and your chiefest Care 
will be to lay up Treasure in Heaven, from the 

Corruption and Disappointment; and then, 
freasure is, there will your Hearts be also. 
yntrary, it hath been justly observed, that where 
Remissness and Neglect of attending Meetings for Worship 
hath prevailed, it hath often an Inlet to 
farther Declension, and an Introducer of such other undue 
Liberties as the Truth and Guidance do by no Means 
udmit of. Wherefore, Brethren, Let the Spirit of Christ 
bear Rule in your Hearts, and your Lives and Conversa- 
tion will be regulated thereby, to the Praise and Glory of 
His Name who is worthy for ever. Thus the real and 
substantial enjoyment of Peace, increasing in proportion 

in Obedience, your Assemblies for the 


secure 
Reach of 

where you! 
But on « 


been too 


oy gress 
Almighty God, will become your chiefest joy ; 
Taste and Experience of the Consolation 
received, will attract you to those places of 
spiritual Feeding and Refreshment, with an Earnestness 
' Desire even Superior to that of a Natural Man, when, 
hungry, he resorts to the Place of receiving his 
daily Bread.’’ 
During the many 
Epistle was issued, 


couragement to 


to your 
Worship o 
and your own 


therein 


being 
years that have passed since this 
there have been various causes for dis- 
the earnest seekers after Truth: all 
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ninbihie from sntidbiidems on the part of some; yet 
the Spirit of Christ has been permitted (in a good 
degree) to bear rule in the hearts of Friends. Then 
should it not produce feelings of deep gratitude, and 
cause us to number our blessings when we remember how 
we have, for several years past, been favored to see a con- 
tinuous growth of love and unity among us? and there 
is certainly an increasing interest manifested among our 
membership for the spiritual growth of the Society and 
the spread of its testimonies. 

This hungering condition will not be kept alive, 
unless we have a corresponding increased interest in the 
attendance of our meetings for worship and discipline. 
Had George Fox and his co-laborers not established 
meetings, think ye, would there have deen any Society of 
Friends? Even so, unless the meetings of Friends are 
kept up, and held in the life (letting the Spirit of Christ 
bear rule in our hearts) think ye, can the Society con- 
tinue to exist ? 

Thomas Carlyle said of George Fox, when he had 
reaffirmed the Divinity in man and asserted its principles 
of individual liberty, that << he was the only free man in 
Europe.’’ It is for this Society to keep alive this princi- 
ple of Divinity, as it stands, not only the freedom of 
the will but also the freedom of the mind and the man. 
If this principle is kept alive, it surely will keep ow 
meetings alive. ae 


Lansdowne, Pa. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE SABBATH. 


the Sabbath was made for man, 
Sabbath ’’ (Mark 2: 


and not man for 
27, 28) has been construed by 
some to convey the authority of Jesus for laboring on the 
Sabbath if one so chooses. M. Renan, in his life of Jesus 
says very positively: ‘‘ He openly violated the Sabbath 
and only replied by subtle raillery to the reproaches that 
were heaped upon him.’’ (Chap. 14.) But this is one 
of the many pernicious misconceptions of that eloquent 
and brilliant writer. And I am sorry to know that some 
Friends have been led into the same error. Accepting 
the narrative as we find it, Jesus never did violate the 
Sabbath, and he never replied to any objection except to 
vindicate himself by sound reasoning, from the charge of 
violating the Sabbath. He never did anything on the 
Sabbath to which even the Pharisees could take exc eption, 
except heal the afflicted; and he declared that ‘it is 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath day.”’ (Matt. 12: 12. 
‘The prohibition of the command was directed against 
‘ labor ’’—*‘ what thou hast to do The Jews construed 
this not to prohibit works of mercy. Even the strictest 
Pharisees agreed that one might lawfully rescue an ox or 
a sheep from danger and pain: but their unreasonable 
tradition had not included human beings in the excep- 
tion. Jesus said that a man was of more value than a 
sheep, and, @ fortiori, he might be relieved also. Any 
judge of our time would say the same if called to pass on 
the true meaning of the commandment and the precedent. 
But those who further extend this to justify labor, and 
labor for profit, distort the meaning of Jesus. There is 
vast significance in his declaration that the Sabbath was 
made for man. Considering the time when the day of 
rest was instituted, it is hardly less than an exhibition of 
supernatural tender-heartedness. That the wretched 
toilers of that day, whose condition was little better than 
the beasts who were to share with them the blessing, 
should have one day out of the seven for rest, can never 
have been spontaneously granted by their masters. And 
this commandment and the enforcement of it by law, is 
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all that in our ih! prevents the biuane from working 
seven days for six days’ wages. If men were permitted 
to work seven days, some would doso ; and if some would 
then all must, for the seven-day worker would be pre- 
ferred to the six-day worker. At least this is so now. 
Later, perhaps, it may be demonstrated that a man can 
do more in six days than in seven, and in eight hours than 
in ten. 

But because the Sabbath was made for man, that is no 
reason why man should sell it for a day’s wages. Man 
should not sell his health, or his honor, or his children, or 
any other of the blessings which God has given. He 
should use it honestly for the purpose for which it was 
bestowed. 5. 2 

Washington, D. C. 


THE OLD LIBRARY AT DARBY, PA. 
(Continued from Last week.) 
JoHN BarrrRaM wrote, 21st June, 1743, to his friend, 
Peter Collinson of London, another eminent botanist, as 
follows : 

‘¢In the township of Darby several have joined to- 
gether and signed articles of agreement, pretty much like 
the Library “Company of Philadelphia. They advised 
with me how the books should be procured. I told them 
I thought thee could send them better than any that I 
knew—if thee would favor such a design; that thee had 
abundance of business other ways ; and that if thee con- 
descended to oblige them so much, it must be more for 


the love and inclination thee bore to the promotion of 


learning, and thy generous disposition to assist those that 
were thereto inclined, than the benefit of what might be 
thought a reasonable satisfaction for thy trouble in buying 
and shipping them. However, they being very desirous 


of having the books, assumed the freedom of addressing 
thee by letter, with a catalogue of the books they want, 
and a bill of exchange, which I put in the box directed 


to thee. If thee pleases to comply with their request, 
pray pack them up with the goods I sent for.’’ 4 
The letter of Joseph Bonsall, Secretary of the-Library 
Company, addressed to Peter Collinson at the same time, 
follows : 
DARBY ye 14th of the 4th Month, 1743. 

‘“‘ fird. Peter Collison. There is a small number of us in Darby near 
Phila. who have formed our Selves into a Company in order to Pur- 
chase a small set of Books for our use, with well Grounded Expecta- 
tions of our number Increasing in a little time, and being advised by 
our ffrd. and neighbor John Bartram, to apply to thee to purchase the 
sd Books, in Confidence of thy Good Disposition (from the character 
he gives thee) to encourage such a Design have thought thereupon to 
send to and Desire thee to do such an office of kindness for us, but as 
our number is but small so is the sum of money, only amounting to 
fourteen pounds, as Pr bill of Exchange Drawn by Rebecca Edgel on 
Larance Williams, mercht, payable to thee in 30 days after sight there- 
of; we also send herewith a Catalogue of Such Books as our Company 
approved off ; Requesting thee to be so good as to buy so many of them 
(taking them in order as they stand on the list) as the money will ex- 
tend to pay, reserving sufficient to sattisfie thy Self for thy trouble, with 
the Cost of Insurance here. And when the books are Purchased 
Please to ship them off p’r the first opportunity for Phila. in such a 
manner and with such directions as appears to thee most Convenient, 
Either for John Bartram or the Subscriber hereof; be so good also as to 
get the Books lettered on the back, if that can be done without much 
trouble or Cost, or as many of them as Conveniently may be; we also 
Desire thee to send the Price of Each Book Purchased, that being 
necessary for us to know in Pursuance of our Agreement—thy answer- 
ing our Request will much oblige us who with Due Respects are thy 
unfeigned ffriends.”’ 


Thus these two great naturalists, one on this side, and 
one on the other side of the Atlantic stood, as it were, as 
godfathers to this new child of the intellect that had just 
been born. It advent, at least, was propitious. 

After about twenty weeks the books arrived and the 


* Memorials of Bartram and Marshall, p. 0. 


NAL. 


Shaveeiey called a special ‘idiiie of the Company on 
September 5, 1743, to open and inspect them. It must 
have been an interesting moment for those men, in their 
knee-breeches, broad brimmed hats, sober, earnest faces, 
dwelling here in almost a wilderness, far from the centers 
of civilization, at a time when books were very scarce. 
Let us leave them in their new and delightful occupation, 
while we endeavor to get some notion of what Darby and 
the surrounding parts of the Province were like at that 
time. 

Any one who has investigated a subject like this knows 
well ‘“ how elusive facts are when obscured by the mists’ 
of 150 or 100 years. The old record book of Darby 
Township, which doubtless abounds in valuable facts of 
the early life of Darby, is, unfortunately, not to be found, 
and the data extant in any publications the writer has 
seen are quite few. Whether there was any settlement on 
the site “ Darby before the arrival of Penn and his Com- 
pany we do not certainly know, and it is very doubtful ; 
but there may have been a small settlement here, then, 
under another name. After Delaware Bay was discovered 
in 1600, the banks of the Delaware river were soon set- 
tled on either side from the Bay up ? the site of Phila- 
delphia by the Dutch and Swedes. The Dutch built sev- 
eral forts near Gloucester, N. J., in eas In 1626 Gus- 
tavus Adolphus set on foot a scheme to establish a colony 
in what has since been known as the province of Penn- 
sylvania, and after a few years the Swedes migrated here 
in considerable numbers. In 1638 they built a fort near 
Wilmington, Del.,® where they laid out a town; in 
1643 they built a fort on the island of Tinicum (about 
four miles from here) where the Governor, John Printz, 
had a fine settlement called Printz’s hall.? About this 
time Governor Printz erected a mill at a place ‘‘ named 
Kinsissing by the savages,’’ on Cobb’s Creek, a mile from 
this place. This was the first mill in Pennsylvania, and 
Campanius says: ‘‘ It was a fine mill which ground both 
fine and coarse flour and was going early and late.’ 

At this early date there is but little doubt that Indians 
were settled near this locality ; and probably on the very 
spot where Darby now is, for we find Mr. Ferris, in his 
history of the ‘‘ Original Settlement on the Delaware,’’ 
saying that the Swedes ‘‘ Had the command of Darby 
Creek, navigable into the heart of an Indian settlement.’’ 
Mr. Ashmead, in his ‘‘ History of Delaware County,’’ 
quotes an old lady, Mrs. Ann Davis, as saying in 1790, 
‘* That she was born in the place where Darby now is and 
remembered playing with the Indian children in the 
neighboring wigwams.’ 

Some Swedes settled very early on land now known as 
Calcon Hook, a couple of miles below Darby, as we find 
that a tract of 500 acres there was granted in 1663 to some 
of their number. 

In 1664 the English conquered the Swedish forts on 
the Delaware, and largely supplanted the Swedes.’ ‘The 
first English ship to West Jersey anchored at Salem in 
1675." In the following year, Jersey was divided, and 
the Western half fell to the lot of Wm. Penn and others." 
It was settled along the Delaware at several places, mainly 
by English Friends; in 1677 they started the town of 
Burlington, where the first general yearly meeting of 
Friends in this country was held in 1681.” 

It was through Penn’s proprietorship in West Jer 
that his attention was first called to the lands on this side 
of the river. 

Thus, before the coming of Penn in 1682, the country 


* History of the 
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all along the Delaware had been iain settled for some 
years. Whether any of the Dutch, or Swedes, or English, 

who emigrated prior to that year, established themselves 
here, or no, is, as we have said, doubtful. It is generally 
supposed that Darby was settled in 1682 or the early part 
of 1683 by some of the Friends who came over with 
William Penn. Shortly after he landed at Upland (now 
Chester), about Nov. 1, 1682, tradition has it that some of 
his followers on their way to Philadelphia crossed the 
creek at this point, and that a few stopped here. Other 
members of the Society of Friends came over from Eng- 
land in large numbers in 1682 and 1683, settling along 
the Delaware, and before the close of the latter year had 
gained a very permanent footingin Darby. Among these 
early settlers were John Blunston, Michael Blunston, 

John Bartram, Samuel Sellers, and others. 

’ It is said the name of Darby was given to the settle- 
ment by John Blunston, who came from Derby, England, 
and who at that time owned much land here. 

The early meetings of the Friends were held at John 
Blunston’s house, located on the mill race, nearly opposite 
the site of the present meeting-house. A little later, 1684, 
the Friends had a religious meeting regularly fixed at 
Darby." The first meeting-house was built in 1688", and 
situated on the little hill in the grave-yard. 

The first recorded marriage in Darby occurred in 1684, 
that of Samuel Sellers and Ann Gibbons, and the “‘ fair 


bride rode to her new home on a pillion behind her | 


husband.’’® 

In early days two distinguished men honored, this 
neighborhood with their presence. When George Fox 
was traveling through the American Colonies in the year 
1672, he is reported to have stayed over night at w hat is 
now Kingsessing, then a Swedish settlement.”© In 1739 
George Whitfield left Philadelphia for Chester, accom- 
panied by about 150 horsemen.” He stopped at Darby, 
and it is recorded by Carew, the noted king of the Eng- 
lish mendicants, who was going through here at that time, 
that he was overtaken by hundreds of people going to 
hear Mr. Whitfield preach. He followed them to Darby, 
where the celebrated Methodist was preaching in an or- 
chard to a large concourse of people.'"* This memorable 
event took place four years before the Library founders 
first met. It is said that in 1776 or 1777 no less dis- 
tinguished person than General Washington was enter- 
tained at dinner by some of the citizens of Darby.” 

Several times did Washington’s army go through 
Darby. Once on a Sunday in August, 1777, on its way 
to give battle to Howe at Brandywine. Again ona 
Friday, 19 days later, it poured through the little village 
toward Philadelphia, bearing with it the dejection of 
defeat.” 

In December of 
army of 
town.*! 

In 1743, the year the library was founded, Darby 
must have been but sparsely settled, with only a few 
houses, some of which are doubtless still standing ; ‘‘ 3 
water grist mills and fulling mill,’’ near where the Gris- 
wold mills now are, and erected about the year 1690 ;* 
two schools, both small, one doubtless held in the meet- 
ing-house, and the other near the Mt. Zion burial ground ; 
the old meeting-house, already referred to, still on the 
little hill in the grave-yard ; no other known place of 
religious worship ; several public houses, one of them the 


that year General Howe, with his 
7,000 men, was encamped on the heights of our 


Smith’s History of Delaware County. "Ibid. 

‘A Walk to Darby.”’ T. Ward, in Pennsylvania Magazine, Vol. 3 
© History of the Original Settlements on the Delaware. Ferris, p. 131 
™ Watson's Annals, Vol. 1 

* Ashmead’s History of Delaware Co. 1 Ibid, p. 529 
® Smith's History of Delaware C 0, P 385 


® Ibid. * Ibid, p.510 


| —small, 


colonies was founded in Philadelphia by 


| of our foundation. 


precursor of the old Buttonwood, first licensed in 1739, 
for some time called the ‘‘ Mariner’s Compass ’’ ; three 
well-known roads diverged from a point in the town, 
one of them running to Radnor and Haverford, laid out 
in 1687,” another of them, called the Queen’s Highway, 

running to Chester and the South, and said to be the 
earliest highway laid out by authority in Pennsylvania ; *4 
the third of them running to Philadelphia and crossing 
the river at Gray’s Ferry; a blacksmith shop, doubtless 
run by William Taylor, who settled at Darby, and who 
Watson the annalist tells us was the first person to makea 
pair of smith’s bellows in the English colonies, if not in 
North America; the inhabitants, scanty and mostly 
members of the Society of Friends. Such was the town 
isolated, slow, poorly equipped, nestling amid 
its many hills, where our forefathers met on the day 150 
years ago that we celebrate to-night. 

The resources of literary culture were very meagre in 
the province in 1743. Books were very scarce, and 
nearly all of them had to be imported from abroad. 
Benjamin Franklin in his autobiography says: ‘‘At the 
time I established myself in Philadelphia there was not a 


| good book-seller’s shop in any of the colonies to the 


southward of Boston. In New York and Philadelphia 
the printers were indeed stationers ; they sold only paper, 
etc., almanacs, and a few common school books. Those 
who loved reading were obliged to send for their books 
from England.”’ 

1723, 20 years earlier, there was but one printer in 
New York and two in Philadelphia, and they were very 
poorly equipped for work. 

The first American newspaper was published in Boston 
in 1690, and in 1719 the first newspaper of the middle 
Andrew Brad- 
ford. It was called Zhe American Weekly Mercury. 
The first daily newspaper in America, under the title of 
The American Daily Advertiser did not appear until 
1784, 41 years after the Library was founded. Eleven 
years before it was founded, ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac ”’ 


| was begun in Philadelphia,” and in 1741, two years before 


it was founded, the first magazine was issued in America 
under the title of ‘‘ The American Magazine.’’8 The 
first book printed in the Middle Colonies was an Almanac, 
issued in Philadelphia in 1685 by Wm. Bradford,” the 
pioneer of the art of printing in the Middle Colonies. 
The first Bible printed in America was issued in German, 
in Germantown by Christopher Sauer, in 1743,” the year 
The first English Bible issued in 
America was printed in Philadelphia in 1782,' thirty-nine 
years later. 

From this incomplete account it is evident that 150 
years ago there was great dearth of reading matter in the 
Province, but little opportunity to satisfy intellectual 
aspirations. At about that time were only the small be- 
ginnings, in America, of that movement in literary pro- 
duction that has since grown to such vast proportions. 
Compared with their superfluity and cheapness to-day, 
how meagre and disappointing must have been the books 
and periodicals obtainable then. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


‘ Ashmead’s History of Delaware Co., p. 507. 
5 Addre oss of Geo. Dana Boardman. 
‘Ibid. “Ibid. *Ibid. ® Ibid. 


% Ibid. 
Pe nnsylvania Magazine, Vol. 10 
Ibid. * Thid. 


WHEN life as such is understood, there will not be so 


much talk about the religions. It will be seen that there 
is, and can be, only one sufficient life, and that religious ; 


as also only one religion, and that the religion of life.— 
Ecce Spiritus. 





LYMAN ABBOTT’S DEFENCE OF PROF. BRIGGS. 


In his sermon at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on the 4th instant, 
Lyman Abbott strongly criticised the action of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, and defended Prof. Briggs. In the Christian Union of the 
roth the same thoughts as those in the sermon are presented, with per- 
haps even more directness. 
in the following extracts. 


1. It is not the prevalent faith of the Church that the 
Bible is without any error. It is, indeed, frankly con- 
ceded even by the men who have condemned Dr. Briggs 
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authority, and mever to be relied upon as sufficient in 
themselves, and aside from the Holy Scripture, to lead 
the soul to a saving knowledge of God,’’ then no one 
ever came to such a knowledge of God prior to the second 


) i | century after Christ, for certainly not until that time was 
Our readers will be interested, no doubt, | } 


the canon of Scripture completed. This doctrine, affirmed 


| by the Presbyterian General Assembly, is itself ‘* most 
| dangerous and contrary to the Word of God,’’ whether 
| the phrase ‘‘ Word of God”’ be given its true and spirit- 


that there are errors in our present Bible; and they will | 


search their own Confession of Faith in vain for any aver- 
ment that those errors are all due to translation and tran- 
scription. The Bible nowhere claims for itself inerrancy ; 
on the contrary, its writers distinctly and unequivocally 
disavow inerrancy. If any man might claim that quality, 
it would be the Apostle Paul, and he affirms explicitly 
that he knows only in part, prophesies only in part, and 
sees in a glass, darkly. 
claim to be, the Word of God. To apply that phrase to 
it is to apply to a material thing what the Bible applies 
only to a spiritual process. The Word of God comes to 


speak. 
than the telephone is the speaker who uses it, or this edi- 
torial is the man who writes it. The Word of God was 


| Church preceded the Bible. 


ual or its false and technical meaning. The spiritual 
apprehension of God preceded the Church; and the 
Abraham was before the 


| Tabernacle; and the Tabernacle was before the written 


| word. 


To deny to man, the individual man, the power 
directly and immediately to know God, is to destroy the 
foundation on which both Church and Bible rest, and to 


| condemn humanity to live ‘‘ without God ’’ in the world. 


The Bible is not, and does not | 


This may be Presbyterianism ; it is not Christianity. 


KEEPING ONE’s MoutH SHut.—What a rare accom- 
plishment it is to be able to keep one’s mouth shut! A 


: : | young man once applied to the proprietor of a large busi- 
the prophets, and because they have received it they | _e PI Prof wl 


: : ; ss house in New York for a confidential sition. 
But their speech is no more the Word of God | “ay are 7 ae Poa 


| Upon being asked what his capabilities were, he replied 
| that he did not know, without a trial, whether or not his 


God is God himself speaking to men, God vocal in human | 


hearts and lives. To confound this Word of God that 
spake of olden time, and still speaks, with the record of 
what He has said to certain souls at certain times, is to 
substitute a faith in a book for faith in a living God. It 
is the latest and most subtle form of idolatry. Whatever 


in the beginning with God and was God; the Word of | work would be satisfactory to the proprietor, but he did 


know two things,—he knew he was perfectly honest, and 
he knew he was abundantly capable of keeping his mouth 
shut. The proprietor, appreciating how important were 


| both these traits, engaged the young man at once. 


the misinformed General Assembly, acting under the im- | 
pulse of party passion, may say to the contrary, Chris- | 
tianity does not involve belief in the infallibility of men ; | 


but belief in the infallibility of writings does involve 
belief in the infallibility of men. 


hope and love in the hearts of his children and reveals 


truth to and in their conscience; and Christians accept | 
' I | ourselves, and how much sooner we should come to know 


the Bible as a standard of truth and life, because in it 
they find truth and life reflected in the inspired words and 
holy lives of godly men. 


then allowed these documents to perish, and substituted 


The dogma that God gave an | 


. . . . . . | sooth, we could say something good of them, we would 
infallible guide to men in certain ancient documents, and | 2 2 ss , 


What Christians be- | 


lieve is that God is a living God, who inspires faith and | waar 
| of my lips,’’ (Psa. 141: 


Many a man’s success in business has been limited by 
a too free use of his tongue, concerning his own business 
affairs or those of his employer. 

But, if it is important to keep one’s mouth shut in a 
physical sense and from a business standpoint, what a 
positive virtue does such an accomplishment become in a 
spiritual sense ? David understood this when he prayed, 
‘« Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the door 


3): 
What a vast amount of tongue-wagging we should save 


| the intrinsic value of golden silence, were we only to re- 


solve, when speaking of other people, that unless, for- 


| keep our mouths shut ? 


therefore an errant and fallible transcription, has as little | 


sound reason. 


man is shut up to this one Book for his knowledge of God, 


so that no man has come or can come to a godly life and | 
} S. Times. 


eperience unless he has received and accepted this Book. 


The tongue is, indeed, an unruly member ; and if we 


; Be he! . - .. | cannot completely tame it, we can, at least, accomplish a 
ground in ecclesiastical tradition or authority as it has in | I : , ; 


| great deal in that direction by the conscientious practice 


. : i seeping our mouths shut at such times as we are 
2. It is not the prevalent faith of the Church that | of keeping © ee : . 


| tempted to give utterance to words of ‘‘ anger, wrath, 


On the contrary, it is the prevalent faith of the Church | 
that God spake to men ages before the Book existed, and | 


has spoken to multitudes who never saw the Book. 


The | 


doctrine which the Presbyterian Assembly endeavors to | 
impose upon the Church denies that Christ is the Light 
that lighteth every man who cometh into the world ; denies | 


that Socrates or Marcus Aurelius had any authority in 


themselves that could lead them to the light, and con- | 


demns as without any knowledge of God the patriarchs 
and most of the prophets of the Old Testament. It con- 
demns Enoch and Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, who 


penned ; and Moses and David and Isaiah, who lived | 
before even the Old Testament had come into complete | 
existence ; and all the Apostles, every one of whom died | 


before the New Testament existed. If 


‘¢the reason and | 


the Church are not to be regarded as fountains of divine | troubles—look over them.’’ 


malice, railing, shameful speaking.’’—H. C. W., in S. 


I BELIEVE Jesus to have been Son of God and Divine, 
because filled full of the Divine truth and love, and al- 
ways abiding therein. He, alone, of the sons of men, 
was always resting on the Infinite Love.—/. F. Clarke. 


THERE is a story of John Wesley, who was once walk- 
ing with a brother who related to him his troubles, saying 
that he did not know what he should do. They were at 
that moment passing a stone fence to a meadow, over which 


| a cow was looking. 
walked with God before the first line of the Bible was | 


‘¢Do you know,’’ asked Wesley, ‘‘ why the cow looks 
over the wall ?”’ 

‘¢No,’’ replied the one in trouble. 

‘¢T will tell you,’’ said Wesley. ‘* Because she cannot 
look through it; and that is what you must do with your 
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‘¢ REASON ”’ 


In the 


AND THE “INNER LIGHT.”’ 


choice of his formula as to the ways through 


which the Supreme Being reaches the consciousness of 


man, Professor Briggs was not felicitous. He spoke of 


three of these, and he called them ‘‘ sources’’ of divine 


authority, but his meaning, as was suggested in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, would be better expressed by the use of 
the word ‘‘ channels,’’ or ‘* 


media,’’ or, as we have said 


above, ‘‘ ways.’’ 
God: the channels through which he communicates him- 
self are quite a different thing. 


The source of divine authorship is 


As Robert Barclay says 
of the Scriptures, there is a distinction between the Foun- 
tain, and the stream, or streams, which flow from it. 

In another respect, upon which we have heretofore 
remarked, Prof. He defined the 
three ways through which the knowledge of God comes, 
as ** the Bible, the Church, and the Reason.’’ This was 


an imperfect and feeble statement, because, instead of 


Briggs equally failed. 


putting himself on the broad and unassailable foundation 
of the Divine Immanence, he apparently confined him- 
self to the intellectual processes, the sense of reason 
which demonstrates a theorem of Euclid, or works out 
the problem of the Attraction of Gravitation. Unques- 
tionably this is a faculty in man different from that which 
mirrors the divine light. If it were not so then the pro- 
foundest reasoner must be the sincerest child of God, 
hich experience shows is far removed from the fact. 
It may be that Prof. Briggs means more by the term 
tne Reason ’’ than simply an intellectual process. His 
friend Lyman Abbott, in his energetic and earnest defense 
of him, at Plymouth Church on the 4th, seems to have 
**An- 
used by God,’’ he said, ‘‘ to make Himself 
known is the forms of the reason, in a broad sense, em- 
bracin; 


intended to enlarge the scope of the expression. 
other means 


g the metaphysical categories, the conscience, and 
the religious feeling. Here, in the holy of holies of 
human nature, God presents himself to all who seek him.”’ 
This broadens the statement materially, and falls short 
only a little, if at all, of such a formula as cannot be 
criticised. When God presents himself, in the holy of 
holies of the human nature, to those who seek him, we 
realize certainly that direct communication, that Inspeak- 
ing Witness, which Friends have testified to for almost 
two centuries and a half. 

Yet there is this to be added concerning the Reason. 
It is not to be depreciated. So far as we now see, the 
Divine Light must 


shine in upon a reasonable mind, or 


As 


there is no response. The grace and mercy of God 


toward the idiot or the lunatic we believe is all-abundant, 
yet neither of these, being without reason, do we account 
responsible beings, either 


: : 
nT > th 
inager tn 


law of man or that 
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which is higher. No one, seeing the uses to which our 
reason must be daily applied, and seeing the sad circum- 
stances of affliction where it does not exist, can hesitate 
to thank God for this almost superlative gift. A/most 
superlative we say: the direct revelation of the divine 
nature is above it. 


It seems strange,—to return to the main theme of which 
we intended to speak,—that any great preacher or writer 
on religious subjects, in this day, having come to describe 
the ways along which man may receive and in all ages has 
received influence from his Maker, should fail to clearly 
define the one supreme way. Professor Briggs, at this 
point, seems like one groping in the dark, or as one wil- 
fully avoiding the door to daylight. In his own church, 
there has been quite as near an approach to the truth as 
his formula of ‘‘ the Reason ’’ would indicate until it re- 
ceives such an enlargement as that made by Lyman 
Abbot. John Calvin himself said that the final evidence 
of the truth of the Bible must be its appeal to the Spirit 
of Truth in the reader, and one of the changes in the 
creed of the Presbyterian Church, recently proposed and 
largely favored, closes the paragraph on the Scriptures 
with these words : 

“ Yet, notwithstanding, our full persuasion and assurance of the in- 
fallible truth, and divine authority thereof, is from the inward work of 
the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word, in our hearts.” 
—a statement which comes so near to the truth as held by 
Friends, as to the Scriptures and Immediate Revelation, 
that it seems to mark a greater advancement than that 
which Professor Briggs represents. His formula, placing 
the Bible first as a means of knowledge, confuses and re- 
verses the whole matter, while his recognition of ‘‘ the 
Church ’’ as next in importance, and higher than the in- 
ward perception, sets authority in the place of truth, in- 
stead of exalting truth above authority. As we have 
already said, he does seem at this point to be either grop- 
ing after or avoiding the light. 


THE SIOUX INDIANS. 

Tue Indian Rights Association of this city, an excellent 
organization, which for several years has been efficient in 
protecting the Indians from many schemes of spoliation 
and injury, has just printed an interesting pamphlet, 
‘« Civilization Among the Sioux Indians.’’ It is the nar- 
rative, by Herbert Welsh, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Association, of his visit to the several of the Sioux Res- 
ervations in South Dakota and Nebraska, last autumn,— 
those of the lower Brulé, Crow Creek, Rosebud, Pine 
Ridge, Yankton, and Santee Agencies. The last is in 
Nebraska, and is more familiar to many of our readers, 
because it was one of those which in 1869 were placed in 
charge of Friends, under the superintendency of Samuel 
M. Janney,—his brother, Asa M. Janney, being for some 
time Agent. 

Herbert Welsh’s narrative is very interesting. He has 
devoted a large part of his time, for years, to this excel- 
lent work, and his familiarity with it, his patience, his 
conciliatory but earnest manner and methods, qualify him 
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for it in an extraordinary degree. He gives in this re- 


port many details concerning the Indians which we can- 


not even summarize here, but the chief point to which 
he directs attention is the frequent changing of the Indian 
Agents on political grounds. This is very demoralizing, 
and every friend of the Indians,—or, for that matter, of 
the Nation itself,—should earnestly protest against the 
practice. A good Agent ought to be retained, regardless 
of change in the Administration at Washington, and when 
new appointments are made they should be on the ground 
of fitness and good character, and not of partisanship or 
political ‘‘ claims.’’ 

While he found, of course, many difficulties and dis- 
couraging circumstances besetting the Indians, Herbert 
Welsh thinks that on the whole a good progress is 
shown. ‘I started,’’ he says, ‘‘ with feelings somewhat 


depressed. I returned cheered and stimulated, 
after a six weeks’ absence, by what seems to me abundant 
evidence that the work which has been undertaken for the 
civilization of the Indians is vital and real.’’ And he 
adds that: ‘‘ Final success can only be reached by the 
continued pressure of an intelligent, vigorous public senti- 
ment, which will codperate cordially with public officials 
wherever coéperation is possible, but which, on the other 
hand, shall not hesitate to criticise and oppose a false 


policy of unfair dealings with the Indians.”’ 


‘‘ WHATEVER is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well,’’ is a time-honored precept to which even religious 
That in these 
times we sometimes fail to regard it, was very evident on 


and philanthropic work is no exception. 


a recent occasion of the assembling of various Yearly 
Meeting committees at the same time and place, many of 
the participants in each being the same persons. In the 
distraction attendant upon trying to grasp as much as 
possible of the proceedings of each committee, we were 
forcibly reminded of the familiar picture of a child with 
its tiny hands full of fruit, yet still reaching out for more, 
the result in both cases being the loss of nearly all the 
Do we not need to concentrate 
more systematically our Society affairs, so that our various 
concerns, of importance to ourselves in the perfecting of 
our own characters, shall be performed with credit and 


good done or gained. 


dignity—may advance truly and steadily towards the 
end of perfect fulfillment? This pertinent advice of 
H. D. Thoreau might be followed with profit: ‘‘ Drive a 
nail home and clinch it so faithfully that you can wake up 
at night and think of your work with satisfaction,—a 
work of which you are not ashamed. 
God help you. 


And only so will 
Every nail driven should be another 
rivet in the machine of the universe, you carrying on the 
work.”’ 


FRIENDS’ meeting in Chicago is held in the Atheneum 
Building on Van Buren street. This is a large building, 
covering four numbers,—18, 20, 22, 24. In the adver- 
tisement which we have been printing it has been given 


in condensed form, 18-24 Van Buren street, but we learn 


| 


that this has misled some who got the impression that the 
number was 1824. We are glad to know that Friends 
visiting Chicago at this time are making it 


attend the meeting. 


a point to 


DEATHS. 


BETTS.—At the residence of her brother Franklin Betts, Oak 
Lane, Philadelphia, Sixth month 3, 1893, Martha H., daughter of the 
late Cyrus and Elizabeth Betts. 


BUCKMAN.—At his home in Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., Sixth 
month 11, 1893, Levi Buckman, aged 83 years (less 5 days); a mem- 
ber of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

KIRKBRIDE.—At Sherwood, N. Y., Sixth month 3, 1893, Phoebe 
A. Kirkbride, of Bristol, Pa., in her 79th year. 
ton, Pa. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Moorestown, N. J., Sixth month 8, 1893, after 
a lingering illness, Asa R. Lippincott, aged 73 years; an esteemed mem- 
ber and for many years an elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

His was the life of a sincere and devoted Friend, an example from 
his boyhood in the regular attendance of meetings, especially those of 
the middle of the week. Active and attentive in entertaining visitors 
from other meetings and having them and others welcome at his home. 
Notably charitable and forbearing to the faults of others, and in observ- 
ing kindness and good example in his family and community. 

The funeral was held at Friends’ meeting-house in Moorestown on 
the afternoon of the 12th, and was the occasion of a large and solemn 
meeting, wherein much tender and impressive testimony was borne by 
several ministers present. W. 

OWEN.—At Mickleton, N. J., Sixth month 8, 1893, Benjamin 
Owen, in his 81st year; an elder of | pper Greenwich Preparative and 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 


Interment at Fallsing- 


THE FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS CONGRESS. 


A ‘DEFINITE program has now been announced for the 
Friends’ Religious Congress, to be held at Chicago in 
Ninth month next, so far as relates to the one afternoon’s 
proceedings (Ninth month 19), in the general ‘* Parlia- 
ment of Religions.’’ A circular sent out by the joint 
committee of men and women, at Chicago (of which 
Jonathan W. Plummer is chairman, and Benjamin Smith 
secretary), announces that the following appointments 
have been made : 


To prepare a concise statement of our Faith, Jonathan W. Plummer, 
of Chicago. 

To report upon our Mission work in behalf of Arbitration; of 
Indian development; Negro development, and against Slavery, Intem- 
perance, etc., Joseph J. Janney, Baltimore. 

To report our Institutions of Learning—Schools, Colleges, Edward 
H. Magill, LL. D., Swarthmore. 

To formulate our thoughts as to codperation of distinct Faiths in 
labor against jointly recognized evils, Robert S. Haviland. Chappaqua. 

The position of Women in the Society, Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
Swarthmore. 

To present in Columbian Hall “‘ The grounds of sympathy and fra- 
ternal relations among the religious bodies of the world,” if called for 
in the general greeting to the representatives of the different religions, 
Aaron M. Powell, New York. 


In connection with the foregoing the committee add : 


The Committee having carefully considered the many propositions 
suggested for the examination of the different papers, have adopted, in 
the desire to secure the widest possible expression of judgment, the 
following compromise of the plans offered : 

First—That all papers be sent first to the Central Committee at 
Chicago. 

Second—That this Committee then submit the papers, with approval 
or suggestions, to an Advisory Committee of two from the Councilors 
in each Yearly Meeting, which shall be called into session here or else- 
where for their consideration. 

Third—That after passing these two Committees, copies of the pa- 
pers shall be sent to the Councilors in each Yearly Meeting for consid- 
eration, and returned to the Central Committee for final arrangement. 

The afternoon of the 19th of Ninth month has been selected for the 
presentation of the first five papers in the General Parliament. This 
date coming midway between the Yearly Meetings of Illinois and 
Indiana, it is hoped the time will be favorable to those wishing to at- 
tend these meetings. 

In concluding our address, considering the opportunity thus pre- 
sented to bear our testimony to the all-sufficiency of a pure, spiritual 
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religion, as well as an occasion where we may learn of the ate of 


action in other peoples and religions, we desire to express the hope 
that many Friends may be permitted to meet with us at this time, with 
a purpose to seek broader, clearer visions of that light and truth that 
concern all mankind. 

The program as is stated, for the one 
afternoon when Friends take part in the great general 
Parliament. As to their own ‘* Denominational Con- 
gress,’’ which will have sessions in its own hall, on the 
19th (in the morning), and 2oth and 21st of Ninth month, 
the Committee have sent out a preliminary circular in 
which they say: 


above given is, 


We propose there shall be three sessions of our Congress on the 
mornings of the 19th, 20th, and 21st of Ninth month, beginning at 10 
o’ CAVCA, 

EXERCISES. 

Third-day morning.—An Opening Address; Welcome to Friends 
in Attendance; Explanation of the opportunity offered for self-examin- 
ation; The spirit in which the inquiry must be made being to promote 
a knowledge of truth, not captious criticism. 

Paper.—The State of the Society as involved in the thought that 
there is increasing evidence of the spread in modified forms of those 
testimonies we have held to be vital, by influences outside of our society 
labor. Have we failed to maintain these in their fullness? Can we in 
any way increase our faithfulness and efficiency as an organized power 
in hastening their full and general acceptance ? 

Remarks on the paper. 

Fourth-day morning.—Paper—“ Our Young Members.” The duty 
of the Society in guiding them to a conception of their responsibilities 
in maturer years. Their social needs and opportunities as members. 
Would a National organization be an aid in promoting their interest ? 

Remarks on the Paper. 

Intermission for social mingling. , 

Second part of the session.—An open meeting for inquiry and ex- 
planation of essential points of our belief; the grounds which lead us 
to differ from other denominations regarding ordinances which they 
esteem essential. 

Fifth-day morning.—Paper—The relation of spiritual culture and de- 
votion to moral progress. 

Intermission for social mingling. 

The second part of the session.—A meeting of spiritual seeking and 
consecration in which we hope many hearts can feel the inflow of the 
Divine Wisdom and Power; and an outflow of Divine Love toward the 
brotherhood of man. 


REUNION OF 


A REUNION of the 
on the historic 


THE BARTRAM FAMILY. 


descendants of John Bartram was held 
grounds of ‘‘ Bartram’s Garden,’’ near 
Gray’s Ferry, in this city, on afternoon of the 8th inst. 
Almost 500 persons were present. The Garden, which 
was at one time the home of floriculture in this city, was, 
through the instrumentality of Select Councilman Meehan 
and City Surveyor Smedley, recently purchased by the 
city to be used as a park, the use of which was tendered 
exclusively on this occasion to the members of the family. 
The report in the Ledger gives the following details : 
Parties from Lansdowne, Darby, and adjacent places 
began to arrive at the park early in the morning, and by 
noon the grounds presented an animated appearance. 
The descendants of different branches of the family were 
distinguished by colored ribbons, daintily pinned to waist 
or in buttonholes. Those descended from Benjamin Bar- 
tram wore pink; Moses, blue; Mary, green; John, 
orange ; Elizabeth, yellow; Isaac, indigo; and James, 
violet. 
A stand was erected in the rear of the old mansion, 
around this the family collected at a call from the 
gavel of the temporary chairman, Edwin J. Durnall, who 
requested Mordecai T. Bartram to preside in the absence 
of T. Ellwood Bartram, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements. The Chairman, in a short address 
made reference to the historic ground upon which the 
family were gathered, and expressed himself as gratified 
that it was to be perpetuated by the city as a public park. 
He referred to the achievements of many of the descend- 
ants of the botanist, and spoke of Congressman William 


and 
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D. Kelley, much of um success, he said, could be at- 
tributed to his wife, Caroline Bartram Kelley, one of the 
descendants of John Bartram. 

William Bartram then, in the name of the family, 
presented to the temporary chairman a handsome box- 
wood gavel, and in a brief address stated that it was for 
the absent Chairman, T. Ellwood Bartram, who, although 
absent, he said, was not forgotten. 

Albert Bartram Kelley was then introduced and read 
a sketch of the life and character of John Bartram, written 
by his mother, Mrs. Caroline Bartram Kelley, who prefaced 
the history with a tribute to the revered ancestor, ‘‘ to be 
a descendant of whom,’’ she said, ‘‘ was a privilege that 
all present could not fail to appreciate.’’ 

At the conclusion of the reading of the paper John 
Bunting, of Darby, was introduced and read a poem pre- 
pared for the occasion, entitled ‘‘At Bartram’s Garden.’’ 
The chairman then read a letter of regret trom T. Ellwood 
Bartram, who was confined to his home through illness, 
and a letter of congratulation from William D. Kelley, 
Jr., of Chattanooga, Tenn. Before the gathering ad- 
journed to the lunch tables, daintily spread on the lawn, 
a vote of thanks, proposed by Major Bonsall, of Camden, 
was tendered Mrs. Kelley for her interesting paper. 

In one of the rooms of the old Bartram mansion was 
a genealogical tree of the family, prepared by John Bunt- 
ing, and in the adjoining room was a collection of heir- 
looms and family relics, over which Mrs. Caroline Bartram 
West kept a watchful eye and pleasantly explained to the 
uninitiated their significance. Among the aged treasures 
was an antique silver watch, formerly the property of John 
Bartram ; a blue cup and saucer presented to the botan- 
ist’s wife by Benjamin Franklin; John Bartram’s first 
microscope; the Bartram coat-of-arms, loaned by the 
Historical Society, and records of the birth of the botan- 
ist’s children, kept in his own handwriting. 

The afternoon was spent in examining the spacious 
grounds that surround the mansion. The old cypress 
tree, brought by the botanist from Florida, and the old- 
fashioned stone watering trough and cider mill, cut from 
solid rock, excited great interest. Many new friends 
were found among old relatives by members of the family, 
who spent the afternoon in social intercourse, and on all 
sides could be seen note books and autograph albums, 
while clear above the hum of conversation could be heard 
‘* invitations to call.’’ The eldest of the Bartram family, 


‘Israel J. Bartram, aged 84 years, was surrounded at all 


times by an interested throng, and the baby of the fam- 
ily, Mary Middleton Bartram, the five months’ old 
daughter of William Middleton and Bessie J. Bartram, 
was the centre of a curious and admiring crowd. The 
assemblage dispersed in an entirely informal way early in 
the evening. 


ALL true Christians are of the same spirit, but their 
gifts are diverse, Christ appointing to each one their 
office, agreeable to his infinite wisdom.—/oin Woolman. 


WE need to grow into a Diviner thing than the time 
shows, than the time aspires to, than the time believes in. 
We need to take the Christ from where he has been laid, 
and allow him to walk abroad in the atmosphere of daily 
life, once more appealing pungently and convincingly, 
and building himself into the soul, its life. We do not 
need to keep Easter as a memorial; but we do need that 
living Easter power which shall raise us above our very 
infirmity and make us quick with the elements of the 
holy life.—/. F. W. Ware. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
REPORTS AND NEWS OF FRIENDs’ SCHOOLS.—We have received the 
catalogues and circulars of several of our Friends’ schools, but not nearly 
all of them,—not even all those who advertise in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. As we desire to notice all, at the proper time, we hope 
to receive data from which to do it intelligently. Announcements of 
the engagements of teachers, changes in the course of study, new build- 


ings, new apparatus, or any other details, are of interest for this depart- 
ment, and will be welcome. 


ADMISSION TO THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—As it is not yet known 
whether Friends’ children will fill up the George School, this year, the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee have decided that the admissions until 
Eighth month 1, will be restricted to those children, but that after that 
date the Principal may admit those who are not members (or half- 
members). 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The class of ’95 has elected the 
following board to publish the Junior annual, the //a/cyon, for next year : 
Albert E. Blackburn, Susanna M. Garrett, Anna R. H. Harrison, Mary 
B. Hollingshead, Roland G. Kent, John A. Lafore, Bertha Lippincott, 
Samuel C. Palmer, Jane C. Shaw, Helen B. Smith, Charles D. White, 
Howard White, Jr.,and Albert B. Yarnall. 

The class of ’96 has presented to the, College a handsome picture 
as a trophy, according to the stipulations under which the President’s 
Prize in Oratory is offered. 

The annual contest for the Underwood Prize for improvement in 
debate, open to underclassmen of the Delphic Literary Society, took 
place in the assembly hall on the evening of the 6th inst. The ques- 
tion for the evening was, ‘‘ Resolved, That the annexation of Hawaii by 
the United States should be immediately effected.” The speakers on 
the affirmative were Howard White, Jr.,and J. Chauncey Shortlidge ; 
on the negative, Albert E. Blackburn and Howard Cooper Johnson. 
The prize was awarded to J. Chauncey Shortlidge, ’96. 

The program for “‘ Commencement Week ”’ is as follows: Sixth-day 
evening (Sixth month 16), suppers of the literary societies ; Seventh- 
day evening, class suppers; First-day morning, Baccalaureate Address 
by the President, in the meeting-house, Second-day; the 19th, Class day 
exercises at 2.30 p. m., and College reception at 8 p.m.; Third-day, 
Commencement, II a. m.; supper of Alumni Association, 8 p. m. 
The final examinations for all save seniors occupied the week begin- 
ning Sixth month 12. 

Of the twenty-two candidates for degrees this year, seven are in the 
Arts course, six are in the Literary, five in the Engineering, and four 
in the Science. 


THE FACULTY OF THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—The Faculty of the 
George School being now appointed, and the Prospectus published, its 
friends can learn more definitely what it proposes and what its Faculty 
is capable of doing. 

It gives me great satisfaction to know that a remarkably able corps 
of instructors has been secured. They have been trained in leading 
schools and colleges. Some come from the East, representing Yale, 
Worcester, Andover, and Wellesley. Some from the West, represent- 
ing Universities of Michigan, Indiana, and Nebraska. Some from 
Middle States, representing New York University, Swarthmore, the 
Pennsylvania Normal School, and Johns Hopkins University. 

These earnest men and women, all of them successful teachers, and 
most of them devoted to the Profession of Teaching, would not have 
allied themselves with the George School for the inducements offered 
had they not approved its Prospectus, and believed that in it they could 
pursue their chosen calling under favorable conditions. 

Patrons will find this body of instructors wide awake to modern 
ideas and methods; alive to the political, religious, commercial, and 
scientific movements of our era, and well read as to the past. More- 
over, they are men and women of such culture and dignity as must 
make a profound impression upon their pupils. Students always highly 
value the advantage they gain from teachers of broad and liberal 
education. I cannot too strongly sanction this sentiment. It is a senti- 
ment firmly held by every intelligent student, but the experience of life 
after school days are past adds greatly to one’s appreciation of the zeal- 
ous and able teacher. I think time will show that the members of the 
George School Faculty are men and women not only of education, but 
also of superior culture and elevation of character. 

They will conduct a very practical school, in which simplicity of 
manners, directness of purpose, and elevation of character will pervade 
all. The possession of such a liberal school is a great boon to the Society 
to which it belongs. It is being built with great care, and will be 
equipped with apparatus as well as instructors, and I hope that young 
Friends will be quick to see the great advantage of partaking promptly 
of the benefits it has to offer them. MILTON JACKSON. 


FRIENDS’ ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE.—The 
Commencement season at the Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
Baltimore, began at the completion of the spring examinations on 
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Fourth-day, the 7th inst. Fifth-day was devoted to an exhibition of 
work done during the year, consisting of displays in writing, composi- 
nion, kindergarten material, and of art in charcoal and water colors. 
The department of mechanical drawing had a room devoted to its 
exhibit, and made a most creditable showing. At ten o’clcok Sixth- 
day morning, the principal, Eli M. Lamb, met the pupils in the gym- 
nasium of the school, and after a brief address, made the yearly an- 
nouncement of promotions and honors. Besides this, thirty-six certifi- 
cates for faithfulness were granted to pupils for unfailing attendance 
throughout the year. 

The Commencement exercises proper were held in the High School 
building. The exercises opened with an address of greeting, by Miss 
Emma Sexton, to the relatives and friends assembled. The principal 
then conferred diplomas as follows: Classical Course—Horace Marshall 
Harriman, Jr., Elizabeth May Harry, A. Nellie Spicer. English 
Course—Mary Clarissa Davis, Mabel Detrick, J. Crawford Nyce, Jr., 
Louis Passano, Emma Elizabeth Sexton. After the farewell address 
from the principal to the graduates, which was fittingly responded to 
by a member of the graduating class, a reception was held for the rela- 
tives and friends of the pupils. Of the graduates, Horace M. Harriman 
A Nellie Spicer will continue 
her studies at Swarthmore College, and nearly all the graduates will 
take up advanced work at other colleges. 

The reception was largely attended, and the evening was enlivened 
pleasantly by a series of musical selections, rendered by the Mozart 
Amateur Orchestra, led by Charles Struven, a former pupil. 

The year just closing adds another successful year to the uniform 
good record of the school. A summer session will be held, to enable 
those who are behind from illness or other cause, to make good their 
deficiencies. Fe 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
NEWTOWN Pa.—The £xnterfrise of the roth instant gives the following 
report: An interesting meeting of Newtown Friends’ Association was 
held on Fourth-day evening, at the home of John M. Stapler, on Wash- 
ington avenue. In the absence of the president, Thomas W. Stapler, 
one of the vice-presidents, Hanna E. Holcomb, conducted the exercises. 
On behalf of the History Committee, Eva R. Doan read a paper on the 
“ History of Friends’ Society in Ireland from 1653 to 1657.’’ Hanna 
E. Holcomb gave a reading, ‘“‘ The King’s Missive,” by John G. Whit- 
tier. The Literature Committee was represented by Sarah J. Reeder, 
who recited some of the prominent incidents in the life of John Wool- 
man. Sue A. Mitchell read one of Bayard Taylor’s poems, “ The 
Quaker Widow.” Elizabeth Eyre, a member of the Discipline Com- 


| mittee, read an extract from the life of George Fox, being the summary 


of a dissertation on the doctrinal views of early Friends. Under the 
head of current topics, Mary T. Hillborn read an article on “ First-day 
School Work.” During the summer months there will be no meetings 
of the Association. An adjournment was therefore made until the first 
Fourth-day in Ninth month next, when it will reconvene at the home of 
Sallie Janney, on South State street. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE announces that Edwin Lord Weeks, the artist 
who accompanied the late Theodore Child on the Persian journey in 
which that writer lost his life, has prepared for it three articles on this 
expedition, which he calls “‘ From the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf.” 
The articles will deal with life in Persia, with traveling by camel cara- 
van, with the cholera scourge, and with the region rarely visited by 
travelers, which borders the Persian Gulf. The articles will be pub- 
lished in the autumn, and can hardly fail to be very interesting. 


The current issue of Meehans’ Monthly has for its colored-plate 
frontispiece the representation of a beautiful fern of comparatively re- 
cent discovery on our continent, one of the hair ferns, Hymenophyllum 
Petersii. The history of the discovery, as well as of its discoverer, is 
given in apleasant gossipy way, that will interest the general reader 
equally with the strict botanist. A feature of this magazine is its con- 
densed practical articles. There are in this number no less than sixty 
topics handled exhaustively, covering every branch of flower, fruit, and 
ornamental gardening,—while the lover of nature in general, and espe- 
cially the lover of wild flowers, get a good share of attention. 


It is announced that Professor Briggs expects to publish at an early 
date his defense offered to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church at the recent meeting in Washington. It will be issued in 
cheap pamphlet form by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Book News, published monthly by John Wanamaker, contains many 
reviews and notices of new books, with notes on the current issues by 
Talcott Williams, one of the editors of the Philadelphia Press, and a 
literary letter from Boston by Nathan Haskell Dole. The issue for the 
current month has a portrait of Horace Howard Furness, the editor of 
the great “‘ Variorum Edition’’ of Shakespeare. Book News costs 50 

' cents a year. 
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TWILIGHT. 


SLOWLY dies the long June day, 


Softly rolls the earth away, 
T 
i 


ovelier light at length divining, 
All a dream of misty bloom, 
Trembling stars, and golden gloom, 
Larger heavens and sweeter shining— 
Which is dearer, dusk or day ? 
Where the glory dyed the dark, 
Lost in light the ruby spark, 
Violet gleam, and saffron splendor, 
Melt and mingle into one, 
When the long June day is done. 
All the depths throb close and tender— 
Is it day, or is it dark ? 
Love! the long June day had life, 
Silver showers and sunny strife— 
Now its rosy wraith fades o’er us! 
Eld’s vast twilight fills our eyes, 
Yet what freedom of the skies 
Parts the star-sown way before us— 
Is it death, or is it life ? 
— Harriet Prescott Spofford 


', in Harper's Bazar. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DAYS IN THE SISTER REPUBLIC. 
( Continued. ) 


TEN 


In the gloaming, and before we were aware of nearing 
our destination, the road curved around the base of a line 
of foot hills and Guadalaxara stood before us upon the 
plain. While we were meditating the risk of taking one 
of the old rickety carriages, with the weak, thin horses 
attached, a courteous American handed us into the nearest 
one, called out Cosmopolito ! and left us to the mercy of 
the cadaverous looking Mexican, who whirled us over 
cobble stones until we reached the portal of the hostelry. 
The fortero was on hand to show us the way up the flight 
of stone steps and out upon a huge gallery which encir- 
cled the patio, and along this to our large room, from 
which we stepped out upon the little balconies overhang- 
ing the street. 

The Cosmopolito is the most desirable hotel in the city. 
It is kept by a good-natured German, who serves the 
meals upon little tables on the covered gallery for all who 
desire it, and we ate our Chi/i-con-carne under the glare 
of lamps suspended at intervals, while our Mozo, in im- 
maculate linen, and with a ‘‘ dos reale’’ to put metal on 
his heels, flitted about, bringing dulces, and native fruits, 
and milk, which was served as the last course of our ex- 
cellent Mexican dinner. 

In the deliciously cool evening we strolled into the 
Plaza, where the palms and tropical shrubbery were 
flooded with gas light. Groups of Muchachos played 
about the walks, and upon the benches sat all classes, en- 
joying the stirring music from the band. Upon the 
flat housetops nurses held little babies, while the bal- 
conies were filled with families enjoying the enchanting 
scene. On one side of the Plaza is the imposing cathe- 
dral. The first stone of this church was laid in 1571, the 
consecration taking place at its completion in 1618. It 
has the appearance of a more modern structure, with its 
color a light buff with white finishings in Old Colonial 
style. ‘Two slender, graceful towers rise on either side of 
the facade, in which is the clock, and back of there is a 
round dome with a roof of shining blue tiles. At nearly 
all hours of the day and night the bells ring out their 
sweet chimes, each having a significant meaning to the 
listeners in this Catholic City. In one of the towers is 
the Campanita del Correa, a bell which strikes only to 
announce great event. Another, San Clemente, 
tolled in years gone by to prevent the approach of violent 
storms. 


some 
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The day after our arrival we were walking along the 
portale, just as the sun was setting. Suddenly a deep 
toned bell tolled solemnly. Each workman dropped his 
implements, bowed his head, and crossed his breast ; beg- 
gars knelt and made the sign of the cross upon their fore- 
heads. Spanish Senors lifted their hats, and caballeros, 
in buckskin breeches and sombreros, stood in reverent 
attitude. An oppressive silence brooded over the scene 
and held one spell-bound. It was the Angelus. 

Three great doors open on the street from the front of 
the cathedral. We entered and stood in a blaze of glory, 
reflected from a dozen altars resplendent with statues of 
bronze and ornaments of gold and silver. 

Rare old paintings have found their way here, from 
classic lands beyond the sea; one, which we were fortu- 
nate in seeing, was ‘‘ The Immaculate Conception,’’ direct 
from the master hand of Murillo, for which it is said, the 
Church has refused $40,000. ‘There are 27 other 
churches in the city, mostly of ancient construction. 

Fronting on another side of the Plaza is the Palacio 
de Gobierno, a magnificent building ornamented with Ro- 
coco work, fine carvings, statues, etc. A circular clock, 
in a rich setting of Moorish design, is above the great arched 
door, directly in the center of the palace. This structure was 
finished in 1859 upon the site of its ancient predecessor of 
1643, which was destroyed by fire. It is here that all 
business is transacted relating to the State of Jalisco, of 
which Guadulaxara is the Capital. 

We visited the marcedo, or market, with our host, 
where was a bewildering display of fruits and vegetables, 
many unknown to us, from the low hot lands of the tropics. 

Guadulaxara is celebrated for its pottery, and exquisite 
specimens could be had for a mere song. We felt tempted 
to purchase without remembering the difficulty of trans- 
portation or the McKinley bill. We were striving to 
make ourselves understood in purchasing some baskets, 
when a pretty boy of about 14 came to our rescue with 
his smattering of English; he afterwards proved an effi- 
cient guide, and conducted us to the Hosficia, an asylum 
founded at a cost of ten million dollars by a wealthy 
Spaniard, and is now the delightful home of seven or 
eight hundred children of both sexes, from the infant in 
long robes to the adult. We were met at the door bya 
sweet-faced senora, who first led us into one of fasios, and 
plucked for each a bunch of japonicas and roses, then 
through the various apartments in which neatly dressed 
girls of all ages were occupied in embroidery (of exqui- 
site fineness), lace-making, painting, modeling, weaving, 
sewing on machines, printing, type writing, etc. All of 
the inmates were being fitted for work in every branch of 
art and industry. We visited the girls’ department only, 
but the boys also have their work-shop, where shoes, hats, 
and other articles of clothing are made, and various 
trades learned. The chapel, opening out on a large patio, 
in which was a dense growth of tropical trees and shrub- 
bery, through which flitted beautiful birds, and cages of 
canaries and sweet-voiced mocking-birds, hung from the 
gallery. 

This institution, which is said to comprise sixteen 
various departments—Infant and Orphan Asylum, Reform 
and Juvenile Schools, Asylum for Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind, Home for the Aged, etc., is the most extensive 
and interesting place of its kind in America, and has 
been only partially described. 

Guadulaxara, founded in 1541, has a population of 
100,000. A typical Mexican city, as the inhabitants are 
entirely of Spanish and Aztec or Indian blood, with but 
a sprinkling of the American. It was formerly reached 
by staging for several days from Irapuato, over the burn- 
ing plains, and at the mercy of brigands who infested the 





country. <A branch of the Mexican Central was built to 
the city four years ago, and will eventually reach San 
Blas, 50 miles away, on the Pacific coast. 

We were attracted by the bright and intelligent faces 
of the people, even of the peon classes, and the absence 
of that squalor and degradation which strikes one so un- 
favorably in the city of Mexico. The Spanish senors are 
strikingly handsome and exceedingly polite withal. I 
remember being startled when, upon taking a second 
glance at a marvellously handsome face, the owner raised 
his hat. I was told afterwards it was an acknowledgment 
of the compliment. 

By persistent attempts at sign language, and by the 
skillful manipulation of a few Spanish words, we learned 
the whereabouts of San Pedro, and the line of cars which 
would take us there. They ran through the narrow, pic- 
turesque streets occupied by the peon classes, whose 


houses were painted and frescoed in Pompeiian colors. If 


one had been transported to some Moorish town in old 
Spain, the scenes at every hand could not have been more 
foreign, or more exquisite bits of color and grouping for 
artistic purposes could not be found anywhere. ‘The 
small mules, driven tandem, fled under the sting of the 
long lash, which first curled alarmingly near our faces, 
and the six miles were quickly made along the Paseo, 
cutting through the plain, dotted by clusters of feathery 
palms, and stretching away to the long line of hills. Our 
object in visiting this quaint old town was to search for 
an artist whose exquisite little statuettes we had seen and 
admired for the consummate skill in which they were 
wrought at the hands of an humble peon. In his shop, 
which we readily found, were artistic subjects, represent- 
ing Mexican life and customs with wonderful accuracy. 
They were moulded by hand and baked to a Quaker drab 
in the oven in the rear of the shop. It goes without say- 
ing that we left with a good supply of the dainty little 
figures. 

We regretted not having time to visit the many at- 
tractive places i in an around Guadalaxara—the Law School, 
the Alameda, Jardin Botanico, etc. 

( To be Concluded.) 


ScIENCE Nores.—The West Grove /ndependent says : 
‘<The small black bug, first noticed in Chester county, 
and later in Lancaster county, and which fed on the 
young corn, and cut it down even to the ground, has 
been examined by R. C. Schiedt, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, who at once recognized the 
bug as a beetle, a variety of the genus Shenophorus. ‘The 
beetle i isa native of this country, its habitat extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, although it is more numerous 
south than it isin the north. As the bug feeds on the 
stalks and leaves of young corn the Professor recommends 
to those who are willing to do something to save their crop, 
to spray it with kerosene emulsion.’’ 

‘he well known parasites, species of Cuscuta, which 
seem like masses of coarse threads over the plants they feed 
on, are great pests to the farmer in the old world. ‘The 
flax dodder—the kind preferring flax—is Cuscuta Epilt- 
num, the one favoring clover, is C. Epithymum. Farmers 
are fined who allow them to spread, and children in the 
public schools are taught to know and destroy them. 

‘* Clover devil’’ 
the Orobanche minor, a fleshy and rather pretty plant, pa- 
rasitic on the roots of clover. It has been introduced to 
America with European clover seed, but something in soil, 
climate, or conditions seems to be unfavorable to its spread. 
It sometimes is so abundant in cloverfields in the old world 
as to render the whole crop valueless. 


is the common name in Germany of 
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THE ‘“*ORTHODOX”’ FRIENDS’ JOURNALS. 
Two of the representative journals of the other body of Friends, the 
Friends’ Review of this city, and the Christian Worker of Chicago, 
in their latest issues discuss the newspaper subject in a way which 
seems to us quite interesting. We quote their articles below. 

Friends’ Review, Sixth month 8th. 


An official periodical for the Society of Friends was 
proposed and considerably discussed in the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Conference at Indianapolis. 
pointed to bring that subject, with that of a Friends’ 
Publishing House, before the Yearly Meetings. 

Abstractly, it would seem as if such a paper might be 
serviceable. As things are, there is good reason for be- 
lieving that it would not be practicable ; and, if brought 
into existence, it would be disappointing. Capital is re- 
quired for the establishment of a successful periodical. 
Many thousands of dollars have been sunk in the en- 
deavor after such an establishment in numerous 
(Its official reports show that the Christian Worker has 
had a share in this experience). And the Society of 
Friends cannot well spare the needed capital, the funds of 
the Yearly Meetings being larg 
purposes. 

Is there at the 
Friends for an 
Love abounds, 


A committee was ap- 


cases. 


ely drawn upon for other 
present time enough waity among 
official representation in a periodical ? 
as our almost stereotyped answer to the 
query tells us, ‘‘in a good degree’’ amongst us. But 
love and unity are not exactly the same thing. ‘There is 
more diversity of views and practices now amongst 
Friends in this country than there has been since the 
separation of sixty years ago. It is true that a majority 
of the Yearly Meetings, and of their component Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings, have yielded to the pressure 
for the changes in meetings for worship and in the rela- 
tions between ministers and meetings. But there 
great deal of now ineffective, and largely unexpressed, 
dissent from these changes. That dissent would be in 
the way of the success of an official periodical. 

Further, it is questionable ene the wisest of edi- 
tors could advantageously voice, or make an official paper 
voice satisfactorily, so much > the sentiments of the 
society as would be united upon. If nothing were ex- 
pressed from which any Friend could differ, there might 
be very little to say. On the whole, we do not believe 
in the practicability or expediency of an official periodical 
for Friends. Better than to attempt it will be to strength- 
en and improve what now exists: to make, if need be, 
the Friends’ Review broader, more liberal, and aggressive, 
and the Christian Worker less radical, more soundly con- 
servative. Give both the service of the best minds and 
pens of the Society, consecrated to the search and expo- 
sition of truth as seen from their respective standpoints. 
Then may the Old Banner still be borne aloft, 
things which cannot be shaken will remain. 
indeed, mighty, and must at last prevail. 


isa 


and only 
Truth is, 


Christian Worker, Sixth month 8th. 


It so happens that at times persons write to us con- 
demning advertisements which appear in the Worker. 
This leads us to remark that it is absolutely necessary for 
us to insert advertisements to meet the expense of pub- 
lishing the Worker ; without this help we would be com- 
pelled to suspend publication. The receipts from adver- 
tisements have been from $1,500 to $2,000 per year, and 
yet the Worker has cost on an average of $1,000 per 
year more than the receipts, from both subscriptions and 
advertisements. Last year the cost of the Worker was 
$1.70 per copy; the loss on each subscription of $1.50 


was, therefore, 20 cents; on those received by agents 
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the loss of 35 cents; those sent to ministers show a loss | 


of 7o cents, and for exchanges and free copies a loss of 
$1.70 cents each. These losses footed up about $2,200. 
The advertisements did not make up half of this amount, 
on account of a change being made in the advertising 
management, through which we lost nearly $1,000. So 
much for the statement of facts. 

We are very careful about receiving advertisements. 
When any one applies for space we give the matter a 
thorough examination, and if convinced of the reliability 
of the advertiser we accept the advertisement. We do 
this for the money there is in it to help meet the defici- 
ency and pay our obligations ; at the same time we want 
our advertisers to receive benefit from their investment in 
the Worker. ‘The advertisers’ object is to bring the 
readers into communication with themselves, so as to 
place the merit of their goods before them. It would be 
extremely selfish for us to want all the profit out of this 
mutual business transaction. But here our responsibility 
ends. We are compelled every week to refuse advertise- 
ments because they are of such a character that should not 
be inserted in a religious publication, or because we are 
not satisfied as to the reliability of the advertiser. 


CHILDREN ‘‘ Berore Fo ks.’’—Do not many of us 
make a mistake in noticing our children so much before 
callers, repeating the bright things they have said, and 
allowing visitors to comment on their personal appearance ? 
‘They are made so conscious of their own identities that 
they show a nervous awkwardness of manner, and event- 
ually an extreme timidity of bearing that some of them 
are never able to overcome. 

Further, a child ought never to be put up to entertain 
a company, either by song or recitation. I know by my 
own early experiences how painfully embarrassing is an 
ordeal of that kind. How often have I run and hid when 
I saw callers approaching our hospitable threshold, prefer- 
ring, as I did, oblivion, or at least obscurity, to applause, 
whether forced or spontaneous, accorded me after each 
performance, by my mother’s guests ! 

Another observation grows out of the memories of my 
childhood: older persons should not make comparisons 
where the little one can hear. How often we hear the 
remark, ‘‘ This child is so much prettier than the other 
one—they don’t look like sisters!’’ How crestfallen 
that ‘‘ other one’’ is! and how it rankles in her breast 
for many a night, and poisons all the sweetness of her 
day-cup! Recalling the small sorrows of my childhood 
that seemed mountain-high to my young vision, I en- 
deavor to be very thoughtful and tender to the little ones 
that fallin my way. How readily a little child responds 
to your smile, though she has never seen your face before 
and may never again! Children know or care naught for 
les convenances, and lend as ready response to the sinile 
and kindly word of the stranger as to the more familiar 
‘* good morning ’’ of the old-time friend.—/udia Jayne 
Walker, in Mother's Nursery Guide. 


EXTREMES IN THE PLANT WorLD.—Let us turn from 
the giants of the forest to those plants which can only be 
seen with the higher powers of the microscope. The 
smallest of these and at the same time the smallest of 
living things are the plants known as bacteria. They 
have an average diameter of 1-25,000 of an inch and a 
length one to ten times as great. Many of them have a 
diameter of less than 1-50,000 of an inch, and it is prob- 
able that there are multitudes of them so small that the 
highest powers of the microscope do not render them 
visible. — Science. 


WOMEN IN SLEEPING CARS. 

THE wise girl knows that nothing is quite so desirable for 
wear in the sleeping car as a wrapper of dark-colored 
flannel. It may be stated as a positive fact that women 
who try to make themselves look coquettish in a sleeping 
car, and wear elaborate négligés or lace-trimmed wrap- 
pers, show extremely bad taste. Experience has taught 
that a wrapper of soft flannel in stripes of black and blue, 
made in the simplest fashion, is most useful. 

When she is ready to go to bed, and the porter ar- 
ranges her berth for her, she goes to the toilet room, tak- 
ing with her her shawl-strapped package. She removes 
her shoes and stockings, puts on the knitted slippers that 
she has taken out of her bag, removes any garments 
which she pleases, and assuming her wrapper, which has 
been folded in her shaw] strap, repairs to her berth. 

After fastening the buttons of the curtains, she dis- 
poses of her clothing as best she can, folding each article 
smoothly and carefully, and placing her money, watch, 
and tickets in her wrapper pocket. And then she should 
try to rest—the porter will call her in good season and 
her ticket will not be asked for during the night. In her 
shawl strap, which shows as its outer wrapping a shaw! or 


traveling rug, she may have her own pillow if she desires , 


it; but this is not a necessity, as the cars are supplied 
with linen that is usually fresh and clean. 

In the morning the wise girl will put on her stockings 
and shoes in bed, leaving the lacing or buttoning of them 
until later. Then she will assume her other garments and 
repair to the toilet room, where she should as expedi- 
tiously as possible make herself neat, trim, and fresh, that 
her friends who are to meet her may not find her dusty or 
travel stained. 

This she should do quickly, that she may not be classed 
among those who are the dread of all considerate women 
on parlor cars—the women who take and hold possession 
of the toilet room as if it were a fort.—Zadies’ Home 
Journal. 

THe Lire or Bres.—Bees seldom live over a year, 
and but a few months—it is generally supposed in most 
cases. Large numbers of dead bees are found under Wis- 
tarias, Judas trees, and other early flowering plants, and 
it is often attributed to some poisonous quality in the 
flowers. It is simply cases where the bees’ ‘‘ time has 
come.’’—AMeechans’ Monthly. 


Coat Tar AND Pine Tar ON TREES.—Discussions 
continue off and on in agricultural and horticultural news- 
papers as to whether coal tar is or is not injurious to the 
bark of trees. It has often been recommended, in order 
to paint around the base of trees that are liable to the at- 
tacks of borers—for instance, the apple borer, quince 
borer, and peach borer. Certainly, the writer has known 
of cases where it has been applied without the slightest 
injury, while there are undoubted cases of trees having 
suffered by its use. Just how this variation in effect comes 
about is not clear, nor does it much matter to the practi- 
cal man. It is safe to say that sometimes coal tar so ap- 
plied is a serious injury; but why use coal tar at all? 
Pine tar is just as effectual in preserving trees from the 
ravages of these noxious insects, and certainly does no 
damage to the tree. It is one of the best preventatives 
against the inroads of stem borers, that is, when these 
borers operate near the ground, and it is also effectual in 
preserving the trees from the ravages of mice in winter 
time. Many trees, especially in regions where the ground 
is covered by snow in the winter time, suffer seriously from 
the attacks of mice.—JMeehans’ Monthly. 
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From the (London) Herald of Peace. 
A PRELIMINARY TRUCE: A PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTION. 


Ir is felt on all hands, both by governments and peoples, 
that the strain of military preparations throughout Eu- 
rope constitutes an enormous burden. Not only is it the 
cause of crushing taxation, but it most seriously hinders 
the extension of trade and commerce, at a time when 
general depression in business renders it most desirable 
that every impediment to prosperity should be sedulously 
removed out of the way. ‘The peril and extreme uncer- 
tainty as to the near future occasioned by these vast 
armaments, causes the greatest hesitation amongst capital- 
ists and merchants in regard to the undertaking of any 
enterprise, however important, which the sudden outbreak 
of a war would be certain to check, or convert into a 
source of loss. Hence, much industry is postponed, busi- 
ness is restricted, and myriads of willing workers are kept 
compulsorily idle. Meanwhile, too, these unemployed 
hands add to the burden already imposed upon their coun- 
trymen by military and naval exactions. 

All parties, even those who ostentatiously deprecate 
any adherence to the views of the Peace Society, agree 
that such a state of affairs constitute a gigantic evil, and 
that any practicable remedies would be of the utmost 
value and importance. 

It is replied, by an increasing number of thoughtful 
men, ‘‘Arbitration is a practicable remedy for war.’’ 
Happily, it is increasingly becoming such; but for the 
reasons shown in Sir Edmund Hornby’ s recent Essay on 
the subject (in the Herald of Peace), a really impartial 
board of international arbitrators has hitherto been al- 
most impossible to constitute. Nevertheless, in many in- 
stances during the present century, and in spite of the 
admitted difficulties in obtaining impartial umpires, this 
mode of settling disputes has been adopted by the princi- 
pal governments of the world, and with immense advan- 
tage to humanity. Yet it is also obvious that there must 
remain a certain proportion of cases presenting difficul- 
ties, for the solution of which even an impartial body of 
arbitrators are not likely to be appealed to, as, for exam- 
ple, when the actual existence and independence of a sover- 
eign State is called in question, or threatened by another. 

Seeing this partially limited scope, even of Interna- 
tional Arbitration, many friends of Peace have earnestly 
advocated a proportionate disarmament amongst the 
countries of Europe. But, here again, there are extreme 
difficulties, arising from the simple fact that almost the 
whole of the male population of the chief European 
States are now subjected to cumpulsory military training. 
Supposing, for example, that Great Britain and Germany 
agreed to disarm one-fourth of their respective armies, 
the result would be a real weakening of the former, but 
only a nominal reduction of the available force of the 
latter, inasmuch as Germany would still possess the 
trained strength of all her male population, whilst the 
British army would have lost a large proportion of its 
efficiency without a corresponding equiva 
men in reserve 


alent of trained 


But if neither Arbitration, nor proportional disarma- 
ment at present offer adequate inducements for a ma- 
terial reduction of the oppressive burdens of Europe, is it 
utterly hopeless to expect any such relief? We venture 
to think otherwise, believing that there remains available 
a course of action which is fairly practicable, even by the 
governments most determined to maintain their rights by 
the ultimate arbitrament of force. 
to which we refer consists in the adoption of an agree- 
ment for a truce of say six months, between the declara- 
tion of war and the commencement of hostilities. 


The means of relief 


Scaneihiien in this dinetin was incidentally alluded 
to in the London Peace Congress of 1890, but it scarcely 


elicited attention from that body, though the matter 
merited a prominent place in its discussions. Such a 


question deserves special considerarion on account of its 
feasibility. 

Even in the Middle Ages, a comparatively uncivilized 
period, there was a general adoption, in Western Europe, 
of what was termed ‘‘ the Truce of God,’’ or a period of 
two or three days, including Sunday, in each week, during 
which hostilities were voluntarily suspended by the con- 
tending parties. And in our own age, a truce after war- 
fare is begun, is a recognized and practicable resource for 
the convenience of belligerents. 

Why not, then, extend this existing principle to the 
adoption of a truce, of say six months, éefore actual 
hostilities, commencing immediately after a declaration of 
war? This delay, if previously agreed upon by the 
concurrence of the Great Powers, and adopted as a 
recognized principle of International Law, would at least 
enable a much larger reduction of standing armies in time 
of peace than can be risked under existing circumstances, 
because it would allow each party in dispute an extended 
opportunity to call out and train men not already under 
arms. Probably it would make little difference in the 
number of men trained to soldiership, but if it secured 
nothing beyond a material diminution of the barrack 
population of Europe, it would be a very important boon, 
morally, as well as pecuniarily, to the peoples. 

Secondly, it would greatly facilitate, by such agreed 
delay, the probabilities of some amicable mode of settle- 
ment before the six months expired. In all likelihood it 
would reduce actual wars to a minimum, by the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded for hostile Governments to fully con- 
sider their position, and seek to devise, either by Arbi- 
tration, mediation, or their own mutual endeavors, some 
mode of settling their quarrel peaceably, and with the 
conservation of their mutual independence and honor. 

Apart from the higher considerations of religion, yet 
on abundant grounds of humanity and prudence, a general 
agreement of nations for such a preliminary truce, between 
every declaration of war and its actual commencement, 
calls for earnest consideration, both on the part of the 
peoples and their rulers. 


CHEERFULNESS UNDER AFFLICTION. 


APPEARING cheerful under affliction, for the sake of others, 
is one of the duties of the sorrowing. Mutual support 
and encouragement in trials becomes comparatively easy 
in a family, for instance, where each 
dividual effort for the sake of the rest ; 
member may cast a gloom over all, and weaken every 
effort to look up and live. ‘To be cheerful in deep and 
abiding affliction is to exhibit marked spiritual power. It 
is so much easier to give way 
morose and morbid, that the critical world, with its love 
of ease, is often disposed to judge the cheerful-visaged 
mourner as one who views his afflictions but too lightly. 
To the mourner who succeeds by heroic effort in smiling 
through his tears, criticism of this sort is not only dis- 
couraging, but may prove ruinous to his nobility of spirit, 
and to his determination to stand up and be a witness for 
the Source of his strength. 


makes an in- 
but one desponde nt 


one 


, and to give up, to grow 


Sorrow is a great disciplining 


power to him who will make it so to himself. But it re- 
quires steadfast determination and incessant effort. It 
ought to be an educating power to self and others. A 


young, and, in some ways, weak, person, who has known 
severe and repeated trials, may be old and strong in sor- 
row. Many a child has learned the power of repression, 
for the sake of others dear to him, in a higher degree 
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than many persons in middle life. 
him who knows how to view it, much true heroism of 
this sort. A boy of six years, who had lost his elder sis- 
ter,—his constant playmate,—one day called his aunt out 
to the stairway where he was sitting, trying to find amuse- 
ment with a new picture-book. ‘‘Aunty,’’ he said, “I 
wish I could just call up to sister, and she could call down 
tome. Iam so lonely, aunty; I wish I could just show 
her my new book.’’ As he spoke, he did not “ cry like 
a child,’’ but the tears stood in great beads upon his 
cheeks, until he out his handkerchief, and said 
softly, ‘* But I mustn’t let mamma see me cry, because that 
makes her cry.’’ It were good for us older folk to be 
childlike in the way of this noble-spirited child. It is 
right for us to feel intensely the weight of sorrow and loss 
and tribulation, as this boy felt them ; and it is our duty, 
like him, to remember those about us, and let them see 
us at smile cheerily through the mists of tears.— 
Sunday School Times. 


Child-life exhibits, to 


took 


times, 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Tue Pennsylvania Legislature, at its recent session, authorized the ap- 
pointment of a State Forestry Commission, to make a survey of the 
timber lands, study their relation to the volume of the streams, drainage, 
and floods, etc. Governor Pattison has now appointed the two Com- 
missioners,—Dr. J. T. Rothrock, botanist, and A. Harvey Tyson, of 
Reading, engineer. Both are excellent appointments; Dr. Rothrock is 
one of the most competent authorities and untiring workers in the 
forestry field. A valuable survey and report on the interesting subjects 
assigned the Commission may be confidently looked for. 

—Meehans’ Month It is often very desirable to have hybrid 
perpetual roses flower freely in the fall; to accomplish this the plants 
should be severely pruned after the June flowering. Some growers 
cut almost the whole of the flowering branch away, leaving young 
shoots from near the bottom to take their places. An abundance of 
flowers usually follows this treatment. Those who cut their rose buds 
before mature, or as soon as the petals fade, have fall flowers freely. 

—A German paper states that in the prosecution of a railway line 
it became necessary to remove a large cherry tree; the proprietor de- 
manded about $1,500 for it; this the railroad company objected to pay- 
ing. But after some legal work the owner was awarded $1,100 for the 
tree. 


—A bill extending full municipal suffrage to women has passed the 
Michigan House of Repre sentatives, 57 to 25, and the Senate, 18 to 11, 
and has been signed by the Governor, thus becoming a law. This is 
the greatest victory the woman suflrage movement has won since Wyom- 
ing was admitted to the Union as a State. 


ly says: 


—An act just passed by the Kentucky Legislature gives a married 
woman the right to collect and dispose of the rent of any real estate 
which is her separate property. Hitherto the husband has had the sole 
right to the use and income of all the wife’s real estate. The new law 
also gives a married woman the right to make a will. 

—A journey of 1,800 miles on snow shoes has been made by C. 
H. Hamilton, an employé of the Yukon River Transportation ‘and 
Trading Company. He was frozen in with a steamer of the company 
journey above the mouth of the Yukon, and was sent to 
company at Seattle. He started on November 23 
with three sleds, twenty-one dogs, and some Indian guides, and arrived 
at Chilkoot, 80 miles above Juneau, on March 20, after a 1,800 mile 


. ee 
trip.—L xchange. 


. 9 
two weeks 


carry the news to his 


—Sir Henry Thompson, of England, says that, out of every ten 
patients who came under his knife, nine would never have done so had 
it not been for errors of eating and drinking. 

—The Rev. B. F. Horton, since his return to England, after deliv- 
ering the Yale lectures, has a strong word to say about the vices of the 
sea voyage. The drawback, he says, is “ the abominable life permitted 
on board, the gambling and drinking in the smoking room, which one 
can do nothing to mitigate.’ He “adds, that “if people were in that 
condition on land they would be arrested and sent to the lock-up, and 
there is no reason why on sea, where the comfort of every one depends 
on the decency and order of things, they should be allowed to go free.”’ 
There is too much truth in this. In that smoking room invention 
seems to run riot in discovering new methods of gambling.—/ndepen- 

—There are puzzling questions concerning dates and chronological 
terms, which are capable of more than one answer, according to the 
sense in which the questionable phrase is employed. For instance, in 

speaking familiarly of a man’s “fortieth birthday,” we may mean that 
he is forty years old; or, again, we may mean that he is thirty-nine 


years old. In the one case it is the fortieth anniversary of his birth, 
and in the other itis his fortieth birthday, including his original birth- 
day—which was quite as much of a birthday to him as any of the 
series. In this sense a child is one year old when his second “ birthday ”’ 
is reached.—S. S. Zimes. 

—The refusal of a barber in Cambridge, Mass., to serve one of the 
most popular students in the University, and a favorite member of the 
baseball team, because of his color, has been speedily followed by an 
Act of the Massachusetts Legislature, making it a punishable offense to 
draw such distinctions. There are children who will live to see it a 
punishable offense in Georgia for railroads to have “ Jim Crow ”’ cars. 
—Zdndependent. 

—The Norwegian explorer, Dr. Nansen, who is soon to start on 
another expedition to the North Pole, has been preparing himself for 
coming hardships by sleeping as often as possible during the winter in 
a tent on his place, near Christiania. Several members of his expedi 
tion have endeavored to harden themselves by passing the nights in the 
open air with only wolf skins as coverings. 

—Aluminum is to be used wherever practicable in the accoutre- 
ments, arms, and equipments of the German army. By its use the 
weight carried by infantry soldiers will be a trifle over 57 pounds, where 
now it is about 68% pounds. 

—lIt is proposed to build an immense bridge over the Mercy river, 
in England, connecting the cities of Liverpool and Birkenhead. Ac- 
cording to descriptions in the Liverpool newspapers, the bridge will be 
of the arched suspension type, in three spans, the roadway being sus 
pended from an arch instead of the usual chain. 


—Foureau, the explorer, who has just returned from the Sahara, 
brought with him the bodies of three missionaries of the Congregation 
of the White Fathers who, in 1881, were massacred by Touaregs. The 
bodies, while they had become completely mummified and lost four- 
fifths of their weight, were otherwise in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. 

—The Philadelphia Woman Suffrage Association, at its last meet- 
ing, voted to contribute twenty-five dollars to Kansas for the amend- 
ment campaign, and subscribed for fifty copies of the Woman's Column 
to be sent to persons whom it is desired to convert. The society is six 
months old, and has already 383 members. Miss Mary Grew is Honor- 
ary President, Miss Jane Campbell, President.— Woman's Journal. 


CURRENT EVENTS 

A SHOCKING accident occurred at Washington on the goth instant. 
Part of the floors of a building occupied by the Government as part of 
the Surgeon-General’s department, in which some 400 clerks were en- 
gaged, gave way, precipitating many of them to the floors below. 
Twenty-two were killed, and a number badly injured. The building 
was the old Ford’s Theatre, in which President Lincoln was fatally 
shot, in 1861. 


THE U. S. Circuit Court at Chicago, last week, granted an injunc- 
tion closing the World’s Fair on the first day of the week, but an ap- 
peal was taken to the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, and, Chief Justice 
Fuller stayed the injunction, until the appeal could be heard, the hear- 
ing being set for the 15th inst. The Fair was therefore again open on 
the 11th inst., last First-day. The attendance was less than on the pre- 
vious week, one reason being, no doubt that it had been generally un- 
derstood the gates would be closed, according to the first order of the 
Court. 

THE report of the World’s Fair Auditor for the month of May shows 
that the receipts from all sources had been $20,309,545. The ex- 
penditures for the same period were $19,142,981, of which $16,202,- 
936 were for the construction department. The gate receipts to May 
31, including special tickets sold prior to the opening of the Fair and 
guod any time within the six months, were $882,905. 


Lack of travel, it is said, has caused the discarding of express 
trains on the Lake Shore and Erie Railroads, which were put on with 
the expectation of heavy World’s Fair traffic. 

A sIX-sTORY brick building in New York, five floors of which were 


used as “sweat shops,” was burned on the 13th inst. Two hundred 
men and women were employed in the upper floors, and in the wild 
scramble for safety five were killed and a number injured. 


IN view of the extra session of Congress, which will convene not 
later than Ninth month 15, Secretary Carlisle has requested each mem- 
ber of the Cabinet to send in his estimates at as early a day as possible. 

THE Government weekly crop report says that crops in Pennsylva- 
via are doing well, but that rain is needed. Corn is suffering from cut 


worms, and the hay crop will be lighter than expected, but fruit is 
fairly good. 


PRESIDENT CARNOT, of France, is ill. A dispatch from Paris, on 
the 13th, says he has liver complaint. “ Dr. Potain and Dr. Planchon, 
who are in attendance upon him, are firm in their insistance that he 
throw aside the cares of office and take a rest to allow his system to re- 
cuperate. M. Carnot has agreed to follow their advice and he will 
start in a short time for Fontainebleau.” 
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TIRED PROFESSIONAL MEN 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


The tired professional and literary men will | 


find nothing so soothing and refreshing as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. This is the testi- 
mony of thousands of these classes of men. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Young Temperance Workers of 17th 
street and Girard avenue will hold their last 
regular meeting for the year on Sixth-day, Sixth 
month 23d. The exercises of the evening in- 
clude a discussion : “ Resolved, that the Cruiser 
New York is a disgrace to the American na- 
tion.” Affirmative, Girard avenue; negative, 
West Philadelphia. 

Isaac H. Hillborn will also give an address. 
A large attendance is desired. 

Jos. F. SCULL, President. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee propose visiting the meeting at 9th 
and Spruce streets, on First-day next, 18th, at 
10.30 a. m. 


RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Publisher's Department. 
CONCERNING INVESTMENTS. 
THE Trust Companies and individuals who use the 
columns of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for 
advertising their business, and offering securities 
or stocks for sale, are all, so far as we know, entitled 
to credit. If we considered them in any degree 
otherwise we should not print their advertisements. 
But more than this we cannot say. We cannot en- 
dorse, or recommend, or in any way become respon- 
sible for any particular investment which they offer. 
Our readers must inquire for themselves, and satisfy 
themselves, and assume the whole of the responsi- 
bility, in regard to such matters. 

We feel under obligations to our readers to exercise 
all the caution we can. 
vertising agent with whom we have satisfactory 
business relations, offered us a large advertisement 


| of anew Company organized to carry out an exten- 


sive plan of irrigation in the Far West, and we felt 
obliged to notify him that if we inserted it. we 
should say editorially that we disclaimed making 
any endorsement of it. He considered that such a 


| notice would deprive the advertisement of value, 


*,* A Temperance Conference will be held 
at Marlboro, Chester county, Pa., under the care 
of Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, on 
First-day, the 18th inst., at 2 o’clock p.m. All 
interested are invited to participate. It is hoped 
that some members of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee will be present to add interest to the 
occasion. 


| and did not insert it. 


We observed, however, that 
other religious newspapers printed it, without re- 
mark. 
enterprise was in any way unsound or undeserving, 


and indeed we thought the Company gave good | 


assurances on all important points, but the invest- 
ment of money so far away in an undertaking of a 


| new sort seemed to us adventurous and speculative, | 


| —such as might do probably, for persons with money 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Sixth month occur 
as follows : 
12. Baltimore, Sandy Spring, Md. 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, Yarmouth, Ont. 
Haddonfield, Medford, N. J. 
Fishing Creek Half- Yearly Meeting, Mill- 
ville, Pa. 
Scipio Quarterly Meeting, North St., N.Y. 


15. 
22. 


24. 


*,* Circular meetings in Sixth month occur | 
as follows: 
18. Gunpowder, Md., Old house, 10 a. m. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 


_ *,* A conference, under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the Willistown Friends’ meeting- 


house, on First-day, Sixth month 18, 1893, at | 


3 p.m. All are cordially invited. 


Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk, 


just RECEIVED 


An assortment of French Habit | 


Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
ERCHANT TAILOR, 


Don’t Scold the Cook 


if your breakfast is spoiled by hav- 
ing poor coffee, but send two dol- 
lars and get seven pounds of In- 
gram’s Fine Blended Roasted Cof- 
fee, which will be sent free to any, 
railroad station where the 5-cent 
package stamp can be used. 

It is very important to have real 

good coffee. 


William S. Ingram, 


Tea DEALER, 


31 N. Second Street, Philad’a, Pa. 


109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. | 


they could afford to lose, but not for those who 


| desired to invest their money securely. 


With the greatest care and prudence, money 


invested is always at risk, to some degree, but the | 
amount of this risk may be very much diminished | 
In- | 
crease in the rate of interest is almost always oflset | 


by not endeavoring to get too great a return. 


by increase of risk. 
*,* WE suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of | 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 


professional or business announcements, 
countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc. 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 


| be putin half that space (three lines), and would 


cost but $a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higher in proportion). 


*,* WE make no charge for the insertion of | 
No charge is made | 

for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- | 
| ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 


Births, Marriages, or Deaths. 


and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 


unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved | 


sources. 

*,*Matter inten.ded for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 


| to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 


late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help to avoid mistakes. 


Within a few weeks an ad- | 


We have no knowledge whatever, that the | 


| er is Vacuum Leather 
Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Millinery. (12216 3. LAMBERT 


Successor to E SHOEMAKER, 
| 633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


SERMONS 


By Sunderland P. Gardner. 
Four Sermons (in one Pamphlet) delivered 
at Friends’ meeting, Philadelphia, in Fifth 


month, 1885. Phonographically reported by 
Henry T. Child. 


PRICE, TEN CENTs. 





For sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
| S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


|_HENARY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. — 


ee Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, 
ELLIS. \sos'Nortn 324 st. "2 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buioers, ano (Contractors. 


| 

| 

} 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
| 1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
| 

| 


8. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


2212 Wallace Street. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. 


Philadelphia. 

THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
The 


about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 


worthy is admitted. paper now goes to 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
jts contents gives special weight to each adver- 
sas” When 
| advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


tisement. our readers answer an 


| seeing the advertisement in this paper. “(aq 





é. RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURN AL. 





A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
Underwear, 
Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and 


Gloves, House-Furnishing Goods, 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


The British Friend 


New Series, 1893. 


Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 


Birkenhead, England. 


A new series of this 


a JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


commenced with the last year 
the promoters is to apply the 


LEADING r, IPLES OF PRIMITIVE 


The endeavor o! 


AKERISM 
to the circumstances of the present day 


The Editor invites the attention of American 
Friends to the Religious and Literary articles of 
this Journal 


*,* Subscriptions tor the BRITisH FRIEND will be 
received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price 
annum (allowing for cost of postal money order, 
exchange, postage, etc.) $1.75 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, | 


‘ Joseph E, Gillingham, 


~ Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


MAKERS AND RETAILERS OF LADIES’ SHOES 


Spring stock covers many varieties in shoes and 
Oxfords—b lack and colors—at Popular Prices. 
High Grade Custom Work. 


1013 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
| NEW STORE. 47 N. THIRTEENTH ST. (below Arch), 


eaix§ WM. HEACOCK,Ba%; — LIFE AND LETTERS 


UNDERTAKER, rary S. Lippincott 


PHILADELPHIA. Late of Camden, N. J. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. Price, $1.00; Mailed for $1.15. 
Friends’ Book Association, 


Antes THLERORN & Co, [SS 


_ BEDDING, Alfred J. Ferris, 
One, | penne 


CURTAINS, ETC. | Seneeae 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | Pisin wor 


Plain Work, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





29 N. Seventh Street. 


CAPITAL, 81, 000, 000 


THE G ! =e AR D SURPLUS, 82/000;000 
LIFE INSURANCE | TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for eens 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENK 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 

H. N. a 

JOHN A. BROW Jr., GEORGE TU ane BISPHAM, 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestraABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SvEptvs of over Two and a Hair Mriitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. — Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES vee GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS pxeouron. ADMINIS- 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, 

All aie Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of as ee, 
President, SAMUEL R. eee Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA .. WING; M pooper of? of’ _e Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assislant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 18 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the ay 8 option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able “ann y. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


» RS. 
— Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 


Ni. Parker She mM, 
‘Matis PD ve np St G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W, Lippincott, 
a 
a” J. Ba 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 





Philip C. Garrett, 
David Scuil, 
Francis R. Cope, , — John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 


ily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





